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ew AG HEN it is necessary, in 
a a a Ly 4 order to accomplish a 
aa work, that both capital 


YS and labour shall be 
WVU employed, and when 


YT id Lgl BT Ty these are set opposite 
ia Shap” | “old ea each other and the 


“Gy a ‘Gar 1 question raised how 
r & nw AY ah much of each shall be 
expended on the work, 
Bae an 4m)408 it ppnoriosion to as- 
oe sume that these two 
sides of the question 
form the whole of it ; there is a third side, that of 
abstract justice, or, to express the same idea 
more practically, of mutual interest, without 
which the work is only a kind of slave-work, 
capital being converted into tyranny and labour 
into slavery. But the recognised theory is that 
no slave can set foot on English soil or touch an 
English tool or weapon, and it is mutual interest 
that makes this so. If this is not taken into 
account the theory is not true. Mutual interest, 
indeed, is but the lowest form of the great idea 
of freedom and equality. If a man in England 
wants something done that he cannot or will not 
do himself he does not say to another, as of right, 
“Do this thing and I will pay you for it ;” but, 
rather, “If you please to do this thing for me I 
shall be obliged to you,” the feeling of obligation 
being mutual and equal. And thus we always 
hear a gentleman address a labourer in exactly 
the same manner as that in which he addresses 
every one else. How then does it come about 
that workmen strike? Clearly from the fault of 
both master and workman regarding a piece of 
work as having only two sides, and those opposed 
to each other,—capital and labour. That 
damuahle doctrine that it is self-interest alone 
that governs all the actions of every man, and 
the assumption that there ia no principle of justice 
applicable to any rate of wages, and no other 
permanent interest influencing the motives and 
actions of men than the merest self-interest, is as 
untrue as any proposition can be, and is made to 
fit the philosophy and to apologise for the actions 
of those who can see only two sides to the wages 
question. If it were true, indeed, it would be an 
excuse for any coercion that a combination of 
individuals could exercise for the purpose of 
increasing the weal of the whole. 

Capital is employed in either of two ways,— 
by simply spending it, in which case it goes to 
pay for the labour of unknown persons, and is 
not productive of profit to the capitalist, or by 
doing some useful work with it by the employ- 
ment of the labour of known persons, with whom 
agreements are made to exchange work for 
money ; for it is not the labour but the work that 
constitutes the value given by the labourer for the 
money of the capitalist. 






master makes too much profit; we should be 
satisfied if by paying us 20s. he received for the 
work we do for him 22s. or 23s., but he receives 25s. 
for every 20s. he pays.”’ Well, after all, it is buta 
question of investment and assurance against the 
stoppage of the need for labour. The master 
who pays 20s. with the hope of getting 25s. may 
not get even his 20s. back again, and if he does 
not do so he will not again pay 20s. on the same 
terms, but will rather hoard it, and so it cannot 
be employed in remuneration of other labour; 
whereas, if he succeeds in getting his 25s. he is 
ready to make other engagements with those 
who want his money and will give him its value 
in return. 

Thus moderate wages are in truth better in the 
long run, for the difference between moderate 
and high wages is but an investment and an 
assurance of the continuation of the need for 
labour. We are inclined to look very fairly at 
this question, and not to take merely an optimist’s 
view of it; and nothing would excite us to take 
a decided stand on the part of the workmen 
against the masters so soon as to think that the 
forbearance of workmen to ask for more than 
moderate wages should be misunderstood, or that 
advantage should be taken of that forbearance to 
misappropriate funds that belong not to any 
individua!s, but to the people at large. 

The voice of the people is a mighty power, 
and any one appealing to it on the side of jus- 
tice need have no fear of inaction; but the 
one thing to be first determined before appealing 
to it is that the cause be just: and in proportion 
to the facility of commanding the voice of the 
people in a just cause is the opprobrium of 
exciting it in a wrong one. 

Higher wages mean either reduced profits 
to the capitalist, or, if by a tacit understanding 
with other capitalists he increases the price of 
his productions, a reduction of the means of those 
persons who have to pay for them must take 
place, and in these are included other workmen,— 
brother workmen,—in which case the high wages 
paid to the workmen of one trade are taken from 
the earnings of those of another trade, and so 
the transaction is merely an exchange, and as it 
is not a voluntary exchange an ugly word might 
in strictness be applied to it. 

Now, taking the case in either of these aspects, 
say the first, the question for consideration is 
whether the increased amount supposed to be 
received by the workman is as well spent, #.e., 
for the good of the community, by him as it 
would have been by the capitalist. To answer 
that question it must first be inquired what the 
workman does or would do with the additional 
money he receives or may receive. Granting it 
to be well spent or appropriated, then there is a 
reason for his having it. If it remains in the 
hands of the master it will probably be used in 
increasing still farther his profits, by under- 
taking further work; but that cannot be done 
without the employment of a greater number of 
men, and this is one of the aims of the trade- 
unions. But trade-unionists go further, and say, 
seeing no more than two sides of the question, 
let us have all we earn, to the last farthing, and 
we will find a use for it. Nobody has a right to 
inquire what we do with that we earn,—that is 
an impertinent inquiry, and interferes with our 
liberty. The framers and supporters of the 
trade-unions have taken a short and narrow view 
of the case; but it is in accordance with the 
doctrines they have been taught, and was cer- 
tainly justified by the conduct of the masters in 
the first instance. The selfishness of the masters 
naturally begat selfishness in the workmen, until 
they have almost come to the conclusion that the 
two bodies are not only distinct classes, but of 
antagonistic interests. 

The trade-union system of increasing wages 
is a very unscientific one, and fictitious, although 





The workman says, “ So far good, but the money 
18 not sufficient, or, which is the same thing, the 


called a rough form of justice. It is, however, 

founded on a wrong idea. Its advocates’ views 

fall short of comprehending the whole position, 

and the only two sides of it they see appear to 

be antagonistic, and to admit of no amalgamation 

of interests; but the truth probably is that here- 

after there will be but one interest, and that 

class distinctions will be done away with (and a 
good riddance that will be), and that there will 
be no such thing as wages paid for labour. If 
this is probable, as the natural result of civilised 
society, its progress towards accomplishment 
ought not to be hindered. It may not be accom- 
plished in our day, and we cannot much hasten 
its approach, but we may at least refrain from 
trying to establish principles on fictitious bases, 
which will have to be overthrown before true 
principles can be established. Inthe meantime, 
we think that arbitration ought to be applied in 
disputes in the building trade. It has often been 
tolerably successful, and may yet be entirely so. 
For each trade or class of trades, as the building 
trade, which is a class involving many individual 
occupations, as excavators, labourers, brick- 
makers, quarrymen, bricklayers, masons, car- 
penters, joiners, plumbers, glaziers, plasterers, 
paper-hangers, draughtsmen, clerks of works, 
master builders,—let there be a board or com- 
mittee formed of a number of men proportionate 


| to the number employed in building works, the 


number of each to be ascertained from the 
statistics of the country from time to time, for 
we must in such cases as this deal with average 
numbers, 





SOME SPECULATIONS AFFECTING THRE 
STRIKE. 


WE are very much afraid that at this moment 
neither party in the struggle that has commenced 
care to read much on the subject, or are likely to 
be much affected by anything that is written. 
Still there are thoughtful men amongst them 
who know very well that any violent and partial 
attempt to hurry or to modify the great move- 
ment of social progress may defeat its own ends. 
Artificial stimulus is not health. And when we 
see class, and craft, and calling banding itself 
together in a manner that implies hostility to 
every other class and calling, it is impossible to 
predicate any good result. The least harm that 
can happen, the greatest good that can be hoped, 
is for matters to remain much where they are. 
For any assertion, on the part of any single 
trade, of its own exclusive interest, will lead to 
a corresponding assertion, sooner or later, on the 
part of every other trade. And so we find that 
we are treading the path backwards to the old 
system of protection,—that old system that was 
so quaintly characterised by the expression, “ All 
protection means robbing somebody else.” 

We suppose that no one will quarrel with us 
for saying that one main, if not the main, object 
of the present strike is the wider distribution of 
work among workmen. If a tenth of the time 
be cut off from the working day, one tenth of the 
number of workmen, in addition to the actual 
number, will be required to do the same quantity 
of work. In itself we think the idea sound and 
even laudable. In one respect we have ourselves 
long urged that it ought to be made universal. 
In all those cases where employment is constant, 
and where its general or even its partial sus- 
pension on one day of the week is attended with 
great public inconvenience, the only proper 
remedy is to be found in the application of this 
principle. In the telegraph service, in the rail- 
way service, in the Post-office service, in many 
other cases that can be named, a certain amount 
of Sunday work cannot be neglected without 
serious inconvenience, loss, and danger. We may 
point to the water-supply of towns as a remark- 
able case in point. The water companies, to 
give a day’s rest to their servants, inflict an 
amount of annoyance, toil, and danger to health 
on the holders of the smaller tenements which 
they supply that can ill be estimated. For the 
saving of the seventh part of the labour they 
employ, they make the public lose far more than 
a seventh of the whole benefit of asupply of one 
of the first necessaries of life. In all these 
cases we should be glad to see it rendered 
imperative that the companies should employ 








in some cases it has been successful in its re 
and is a practical measure. It may, indeed, be 
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on each day of the week, one seventh part 
of their force should be at rest. It could then 
easily be so arranged that each man should have 
his fair share of rest on the Sunday. Nor 
can there be any real objection to the introduc- 
tion of this salutary distribution of labour 
except the desire, expressed or understood, to 
make each servant of the company work seven 
days, or at all events six days and a bit, for six 
days’ , } 
bat af in the case of a pressure of work, it 
would be far better to utilise the eighteen hours 
of daylight which we enjoy at this season of the 
year by the employment of twosets of workmen 
for nine hours each, than to keep the same men 
on for twelve or fourteen hours at a stretch. But 
the sound rule is, that the amount of work to be 
done should regulate the number of hands em- 
ployed. When the object is to save time, or to 
avoid overworking the artificer without incurring 
delay, the proper remedy is to take on additional 
hands. But to divide the work of two men 
among three, and to shorten the hours of work 
in order to do this, is an artificial interference 
with the course of labour that can only produce 
an evil result. Labour, rightly directed, is 
capital. But also time is money. Anything 
that positively cheeks the producing power of 
the country, directly impoverishes it. And there 
can be little question that the limitation of the 
hours of labour directly checks this power. The 


the actual increase of the population, on the 
supposition that all our existing houses are fully 
occupied. Asto the expenditure involved in the 
erection of these houses, different views may be 
taken. But if we are looking, not at luxury, but 
at what is necessary alone, we may take the 
approximate measure of 500 cubic feet per pair 
of lungs, which of course is much in excess of 
our actual cottage accommodation. A shilling a 
cube foot will not be considered too low a price 
for such building. That gives us a natural 
steady demand of 220,000 times 261., say 
5,500,0001. sterling per annum, required for 
housing the people. What is to be added for 
maintenance and repairs must also be borne in 
mind ; but it is to new work that the workman 
has chiefly to look. 

Now in London, by the occupation census of 
1861, there were,— 


Carpenters and joiners .........0..++« 27,598 
Plumbers, painters, and glaziers ... 20,366 
Be OED 6a ok. psc aivsesnc ens ovctgavie 16,335 
CD. ca ccureiescorerouvinas 11,440 
Treen SS ES 2,097 
Wen 28 RS Ras athe 5,224 
PRONE Bak. dhicktk: Hebi iidie  cdiebins 5,206 
ANI © ous 06s ca ccner trite steesonweste 2,160 
IID ctcnrrs envi tincarbatitins Uonsiin 3,627 

94,053 





money-earning value of each labourer is directly 
diminished. It is all very well to say that this 
is counterbalanced by setting a man who would 
otherwise be idle to do this omitted work. Bat 
the proper thing to do is, to let each man en- | 
gaged have his fair and adequate amount of em- | 
ployment, and to turn elsewhere the attention of | 
the spare hands. 
For it cannot be too clearly borne in mind by | 
the workmen that increase of their numbers will | 
not produce increase of employment. When 
work is pressing, and hands few, no doubt addi- | 
tional workmen will expedite the quantity of | 
work. But the very existence of the present 
contest denotes that the case just now is widely 
different. We have rather too many than too | 
few labourers for the labour we have in hand. | 
Otherwise, there would be no question of an 
enforced distribution of work among a larger | 
number of workmen. The movement, then, can- 
not increase employment. On the contrary, it 
both can and will diminish it. There is no ques- 
tion but that work is rendered in every respect 
inferior, more cumbrous, and more costly, when 
it is carried on by too large a force. If, for | 
instance, we only speak of the reduction of one | 
hour out of ten in the day’s work, this is an | 
addition of ten per cent. to every charge incurred 
by the builder, with the single exception of the 
actual wage-sheet. Interest on capital, super- 
intendence, horse-power, engine-power, corre- 
spondence, travelling, rent, taxes,—all theseitems 
will be increased one-tenth by the sole alteration 
of the time-table. And if we compare the 
actual net cost in labour of a piece of work with 
the price which the purchaser of the work has to 
pay for it, we shall find that the latter ordinarily 
averages from one-half as much again to twice 
as much as the former. 
_ Now the amount of money to be spent yearly 
in building is not unlimited. It cannot be en- 
larged by increasing the cost of building. On 
the contrary, it can, and no doubt will, be con- 
siderably diminished. That for a time it will be 
very seriously curtailed by any uneasiness among 
the men, any strike, or prospect of a strike, 
there can be no doubt at all. No great public or 
private work that is not urgently necessary will 
be taken in hand in the presence of such an 
uncertainty. But let us look beyond the present 
year. Let us suppose that a certain amount of 
building, if not executed in 1872, will be crammed 
into 1873-4-5, in addition to the natural work of 
those years. How much that might otherwise 
have been taken in hand will be deferred alto. 
gether? The positive building demands of the 
country are limited, after all, by the annnal 
growth of the population. Increased luxury of 
accommodation, such as is now going on at the 
West-end of London, and elsewhere, is all very 
well, but it is not essential, nor will it be pro- 
vided at more than a certain cost. It is probable 
that at this moment London is rather over- 
building than under-building itself. Now the 
annual increase of the population of England 
may be taken at 220,000 souls. (Between 1868 
and 1869 it was 220,230.) The ratio of popula- 
tion in London is 84 persons per house. That 
would require the erection of 26,200 houses per 


To this total of men employed almost exclu- 
sively in building and maintenance, must be 
added a proportion of 46,688 labourers (exclu- 
sive of dock labourers), of 3,224 brassfounders, 
and of 9,527 blacksmiths; so that we shall be 
on the underside of the truth in saying that 
120,000 able-bodied men, many of them heads 


|and supporters of families, were dependent on 


the building trade, within the metropolis, in 
1861. The increase of the city, which doubles 
itself in forty years, will have increased this 
number, since that date, by one-fourth. That 
gives us 150,000 men directly supported by 
building, exclusive of all indirectly so occupied, 
for London alone, in the present year. 

Now, the estimate by the Registrar-General, 
in his last annual report, of the population of 
London in the year 1869 was 3,170,754 souls, 
“ within the domain of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works.” The population of England, in the 
same year, according to the same authority, was 
21,869,607,—that is to say, one-seventh of the 
population of England dwells in London. If the 
proportion of builders of all sorts to other in- 
habitants in the country, including all our great 
towns and cities, be the same as in the metro- 


polis, we shall have 850,000 men in England 


alone who are engaged in building occupations. 
If the necessary repairs cost the half of what 
we have taken as the necessary outlay in building, 
we still do not find the sum amount to quite a 
pound a week for each member of this great 
army. These numbers are, of course, rough and 
tentative : but we give the data on which they 
are based, which are positive and exact. Let 
each of our readers work the sum for himself. 
We have given the figures rather with the intent 
that a definite idea should be formed than with 
any thought that they are more than approxi- 
mate. But the fact comes ont clearly that the 
one thing that is fixed, imperative, and annually 
increasing, is the number of mouths for which 
the occupation of the builder has to provide 
bread. The other side of the balance, the 
natural requirement for enlargement of abode, 
is already inferior to this demand, and is 
eminently liable to be checked by any increase 
in the cost at which that accommodation can be 
provided. 

These matters are not opinion. They are 
hard, definite facts. They are facts against 
which, it seems to us, the authors and pro- 
moters of a strike run their heads. Especially 
is it incumbeat on the workman to bear in mind 
the fact that his gain does not measure the 
public loss. The great sum which, in this 
country, we pay for the direction and distribu- 
tion of labour has never yet been estimated. It 
cannot be far short of the sum which we pay for 
the actual labour of which we thus enjoy the 
results. All retail trade lives on this difference,— 
all capitalists’ returns and masters’ profits come 
outof it. Take, for instance, in that which ought, 
one would think, to be more directly and un- 
grudgingly rewarded than almost any species of 
labour, the sweat of the brain,—the exhausting 
toil of the literary man. Do our readers know what 
it costs to publish a book? We do not mean to 
print and to publish,—but to publish alone? It 





annum in the whole of England, to provide for 


costs 45 per cent.—more nearly 46 per cent.—on 


the nominal selling price. For the mere : 
over to the reader of the book, which has sony ro 
written, printed, corrected, stitched, and bound 
forty-five shillings out of every hundred arg 
divided between the original publisher, at the 
regular trade profit, and the retail booksellers 
It is thus we see so many of the latter able 
take twopence in the shilling off the published 
price. It may be said that this is only a nominal 
price; but the effect on the original producer 
the author, is most crushing. Take any other 
calling. In goldsmiths’ work goods can readily 
be obtained from manufacturers at a reduction 
of one-third below the shopkeepers’ price. Lace 
is made to order at half the price asked for it at 
the counter. We do not wish to pry into any 
trade secrets, but the fact of the enormous pro. 
a Bs er a on : W wed poh 
i patent. @ are of opinion 
that it exceeds the due limits. 
signs of the immense fortunes that aro 
©, Often with very little toil, or skill, or 
desert, in consequence of the state of the pro. 
duce-market, we are not surprised at much un. 
easiness being displayed by the actual producer. 
In this respect co-operative associations are in. 
dicative of the same conviction that is 
in other cases by strikes. But there is this dif. 
ference between them. The first are guided by 
reason. They are established by men who not 
only have a definite aim, but have an intelligent 
method of attaining that aim. That the co. 
operative system, by extinguishing the too great 
risks of trade, want of custom, and bad debts, 
brings the most wholesome check to bear upon 
that large proportion of profit which is absorbed 
_ by our present machinery of distribution, there 
| can be no doubt. Thus, while the strike is cer. 
| tainly limited in its results, and almost certainly 
disastrous, in reducing that very amount of em. 
ployment which its object is to increase,—the 
opposite route, that of hearty and intelligent 
¢o-operation, tends to increase. at once individual 
welfare and public wealth. 

The establishment of co-operative builders’ 
associations must prove the downfall of the strike 
system, and may lead, with good fortune, to the 
establishment of a really co-operative interest 
between the employers and the producers of 
labour. To snch an accordance alone can those 
look with hope who have at heart the welfare of 
old England. 











THE PRINCE CONSORT NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 


On Monday morning last her Majesty the 
Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Leopold, and afterwards met by the 
Princess Louise and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
visited the Prince Consort National Memorial, 
previous to its being opened to the public. The 
Right Hon. A. 8. Ayrton, Chief Commissioner of 
Works, wasalso present. Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
architect, Mr. John Kelk, the contractor, and 
| the following artists who had been engaged on 
various portions of the structure, were presented 
to her Majesty :—Mr. J. H. Foley, Mr. W. Theed, 
and Mr. J. Bell, the sculptors of the lower 
groups; Mr. H. Weeks, Mr. T. Thornycroft, 
Mr. J. Lawlor, and Mr. W. c. oy ag 
sculptors of the upper groups, Mr. 4. S- : 
stent and Mr. iB. Thilp, the sculptor of the 
podium and of the bronze statues. Mr. F. A. 
Skidmore, who executed the metal-work ; Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, the designers of the mosaics; 
and Mr. Brindley, who executed the carving of 
the stone-work, were present. 

Her Majesty was conducted round the memo- 
rial, and examined the sculptural work and me 
details, and expressed her entire approval © 
the manner in which this great work has been 
executed. 

Since then the barriers have been removed, 
and the memorial thrown open to the public. 

Just at the proper moment Mr. Murray 1580 
a shilling Handbook, which enabled the mormng 
papers to give very full and correct particulars 
of the structure and its remarkable adornments. 
This little book includes an architectural pgs 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, and an account of “eo 
statuary. We have but one quarrel with it. a. 
personnes committee, from whose labours the 
whole matter grew, are entirely ignored, bey ' 
mention of the meeting, under the dency © 
the Lord Mayor (William Cubitt), at which they 
were appointed, in January, 1862. The executive 

he 

* fan P National Memorial. 
Published by authority of the, Bxoeusve, Comslt® 
London: John Murray, 
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committee, which was a small one, worked 
sedulously, week by week, for many months ; 
they discussed various proposed memorials, 
smoothed the way for a right selection, and 
ultimately handed over some 60,0001., if we 
remember rightly, to the committee afterwards 
appointed to assist her Majesty in selecting a 
suitable design. The present executive com- 
mittee, who came into being later still, and 
under whose authority the book before us is 
issued, will scarcely be satisfied, we think, to 
have the names of the original executive com- 
mittee left out of the record when the facts are 
brought to their memory. 








ACCIDENT IN A SEWER AT LIVERPOOL 


Five men working in a sewer at Liverpool, as 
we mentioned last week, were rendered insen- 
sible by foul air, and one of them died. This 
sewer was 6 ft. in height, and contained putrid 
matter, which the five men were employed to 
remove. Now, why should this death be termed 
an accident? There was no accident about it. 
The five men are said to have entered the sewer, 
and to have commenced to stirthe putrid refuse, 
when the foul air (or gas) instantly rendered 
them insensible. They were removed, but in a 
few minutes one died. This was no accident, 
but the result of well-ascertained laws. Unven- 
tilated sewers of deposit, it has been proved over 
and over again, are liable to generate gases 
deadly to life; and here was a sewer, having 
these deadly conditions, into which five men are 
made to enter, to the peril of all and to the im- 
mediate death of one. Accident,indeed! This; 
we say again, was no accident, excepting we are 
to understand that the Liverpool corporation 
officials having charge of the sewers are utterly 
uneducated, as also utterly inexperienced. Edu. 
cated men know that diluted, and therefore 
weakened, sewage-gases are injurious to health ; 
but they also know that concentrated gases from 
putrid matters are deadly, and that to enter a 
sewer, a well, a brewer’s vat, or other receptacle, 
filled with carbonic acid gas, is instant death. 
Men were formerly killed on entering the foul 
unventilated sewers of the metropolis, but since 
these sewers have been ventilated (very rudely 
ventilated, it is true), “accidents” from sewage- 
gases have ceased. The London sewers are as 
foul with deposit as the Liverpool sewers are, 
and were, in their unventilated state, as deadly ; 
but abundant ventilation from the crown of the 
sewer to the surface of the street has permitted 
unceasing dilution and dispersion of sewage- 
gases in the open air, to the improvement of the 
health of the whole community. Stop these 
rude sewer ventilators, and the mortality of 
London might rise as high as that of Liverpool. 
The Liverpool sewers are not ventilated in the 
London manner, nor are they sufficiently venti- 
lated in any manner: hence this “accident” to 
five men and the sudden death of one of them. 
When will the Liverpool officials learn, and put 
the knowledge into practice, that town sewers 
may be under-ventilated, but cannot by any pos- 
sibility be over-ventilated P 
The sewers of Liverpool are not sufficiently 
ventilated, and along the steep gradients of the 
town, in their foul and unventilated form, they 
are answerable for very many deaths, and will 
continue to be so answerable, until they are 
fully and freely ventilated to the open air. These 
“ aceidental deaths’? are not, however, so sudden 
and palpable as the one commented upon, hence 
do not cause so much alarm. 








NOTES ON FOREIGN PICTURES 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.* 


_Amonc other works of interest in the 
French Gallery may be named Cormon’s “The 
Niebelungen ” (1,145), a fine specimen of draw- 
ing and painting of the female figure ; Ranvier’s 
“Idylle” (1,285), in swhich a real modern in- 
terest is given to a classical subject by its 
Spirited treatment and rich colouring; Mdme. 
Muraton’s “Caught !” a splendid piece of still- 
life painting of fruit and flowers, on a large 
Scale, the title indicating the predicament of 
two small children, who endeavour to hide under 
the table, having been found in the act of un- 
lawful depredation. “ Ribot’s “The Samaritan ” 
(1,299), is a thing not to be passed over, equally 
powerful in conception and execution ; the single 
figure of the man who has “fallen among 
thieves,” lies on the ground, naked and pale 


* See p. 461, ante, 





from loss of blood, amid a rocky landscape: the 


drawing of the re, sharply foreshortened, is 
admirable; the Samaritan approaches in the 
distance. This is a remarkable and original 
work, which leaves its impression on the mind. 
Tissot has two remarkable works: “Before the 
Departure” (1,176) represents two girls, and a 
hard.featured seaman in some kind of uniform, 
watching with different degrees of interest the 
clearing of a ship out of dock ; the picture is in 
the painter’s usual hard white tone, and com- 
pletely filled with details of masts and rigging 
crossing the composition; the scene and the 
personages are as completely English as the 
work, artistically, is completely French. “ Por- 
trait of Captain® * *” (1,282) is aw admi- 
rably painted and characteristic specimen of 
realistic portraiture: the “captain” is shown 
seated in a railway-carriage at the moment of 
taking out his watch to note the time; every 
detail, the rug, the railway-guide, &c., finished 


and interesting work, a scene in the choristers’ 
gallery of a convent; and in a totally opposite 
way, Bianchi’s “ Violoncello Amateur ” (1,496), 
representing an old gentleman puzzling over his 
instrument in the middle of a large and richly- 
furnished room, is very good; in manner and 
treatment this picture bears some resemblance 
to Tissot. Ferroni’s “Female Straw-plaiters” 
(1,519), a large painting of women at work as 
indicated by the title, is very characteristic in 
treatment and colour, especially in the figure of 
the old woman with the handkerchief over her 
head, intent upon her task ; there is something of 
Northern feeling and tone of colour in this work. 
A very beantiful and feeling work is that of 
Sorbi, “ The Evening Work—Environs of 
Florence” (1,515), two figures in earnest talk, 
in a kind of public garden apparently, with a 
distant peep of the city showing over the wall : 
the repose obtained by the level lines of the 
composition harmonises precisely with the senti- 




















minutely ; the whole effect as natural and life- 
like as such a picture could well be made. One or 
two works of the late M. De Poittevin (1,237, 


ment of the figures; there is a nationality, too, 
in the subject and manner of the work which 
detracts in no way from its interest. In the 
main, however, there is not much of specially 








1,241), lent by the French Government, are 
delightful to look at, from the perfect grasp 

and mastery of the subject and materials on | 
the part of the artist. A very charming pic- 

ture also is Jundt’s “Return from the Feast” 

(1,247), a young peasant girl returning by) 
summer moonlight, laden with flowers and/ 
presents, pausing at a brook side; there is 

much sentiment, and a very good atmosphere 

effect in this. Landscapes are not numerous, | 
but some are admirable: “The Village, 
in Snow,” by Chenu Fleury (1,171), is one, 
of the finest; a flat landscape, a straight 
road leading to the village in the middle distance, 
the whole buried in snow, the main part of the 
canvas occupied by an expanse of sky of that 
peculiar dingy yellow tone which a foggy atmo- 
sphere in winter acquires by contrast with the 
dead white of the snow. This painting is almost 
sublime in its effect, yet how simple in its treat- 
ment and materials, The French landscape- 
painters shine in the treatment of snow, as 
shown again in Lavezzari’s “The Wood of 
Monthuis ” (1,155). They have acquired a broad 
and yet truthful treatment, analogous in its 
principles to that which our own artist, Mr. Hook, 
bestows upon sea and sand. Lapostolet’s “ View 
of the Canal St. Martin, Paris” (1,117), Guiaud’s 
“Autumn Landscape” (1,154), and Lansvers’s 
“Pond of Mortefontaine” (1,271) should be 
looked at. Sébillot’s “ Hollow Way in Brittany” 
(1,306) is a little gem. Groiseilliez’s “Verge 
of a Wood” (1,153) is another of those small, 
broadly-painted landscapes in which French 
painters delight, and is an admirable specimen 
of a method of treatment largely illustrated in 
French landscape-painting : laying on the colour 
in broad masses, with scarcely any attempt at 
texture or detail ; the artist trusting to his truth 
of tone, light and shade, to secure the intended 
effect. This is particularly illustrated in the 
grass-lawn which forms the foreground of this 
little work. An English artist would almost 
certainly have stippled and broken up the mass 
of green, to give the idea of grass-blades. The 
French artist shows an unbroken, thick mass of 
colour, but so carefully studied as to tone and 
the effect of the varying lights from slight 
irregularities of the ground that, at the proper 
distance, the illusion is perfect. We suspect that 
more thought goes to the French method than 
the English. At all events, we should incline to 
regard it as a more intellectual and esthetically- 








correct way of using pigments in imitation of | grey 


nature. 
In Gallery XVIII., Bavaria and Baden show 


the usual number of mountainous landscapes of 
considerable similarity of style and composition ; 
Winkler’s “Mountain Scene” (1,375) and Port- 
mann’s “ Thunder-storm” (1,461) are among the 
best of these, though both somewhat sensational 
in effect. A “Sketch on the Simsee,” by 
Poschinger (1,377), is a very good specimen of 
landscape of a less pretentious and more truly 
artistic style. There is scarcely a figure subject 
calling for remark. Italy, represented in the 
same gallery, is much better in this respect, 
though, perhaps, hardly equal to last year; 
Baccani, whose beautiful “Idyll” attracted 
admiration last year, has a picture in quite a 
different manner, “ The Evening after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew” (1,500), which 
may be briefly characterised by saying that it 
strongly resembles, in character, motive, ex- 
pression, even to a great extent in colour, 
Calderon’s “Funeral of a Puritan.” Rinaldi’s 








“ Rehearsal of the New Mass” (1,493) is a clever 


Italian interest among the collection, unless we 
except Ceccoli’s “ Aurora d'Italia” (1,486), a 
symbolical female figure floating in the air over 
the domes and towers of Florence, which gives, 
however, little indication of a dawn in art; it is 
a pretentious and very unsatisfactory affair. We 
do not know, indeed, when we have seen so many 
commonplace and utterly uninteresting nudities 
and classicalities got together as are to be found 
in Rooms XVIII. and XIX., among the Austrian 
and Italian productions. 

Tt is a contrast, indeed, to come from some of 
these tame and meagre productions to the few 
pictures by which Russia is represented at one 
end of Room XVI. Russia is chronologically 
behind other European nations in all the arts— 
they are comparatively late achievements with 
her; yet in every branch of art to which she has 
seriously set her hand, her artists have shown 
a vigour and originality which promise great 
things from her in future. We come here upon 
what we should certainly call the finest lands- 
cape in the Exhibition: ‘The Bed of a River,” 
by E. Ducker (1,535). The river is nearly dry, 
and its rocky bed, covered with loose whitish 
shingle, is exposed, over which lowers a tre- 
mendous and tempestuous sky, threatening a 
thunderstorm. In tone and powerful effect, this 
is a most unusual work. Equally admirable, in 
a totally different way, is Wasilieff’s “A Thaw” 
(1,682) ; the sloppy brown look of the half-melted 
ice on the road, succumbing to a feeble and 
struggling sun-light, has been most carefully 
studied and successfully represented. Makow- 
ski’s “Carnival at St. Petersburg” (1,669), is a 
large and important work, crowded with figures, 
and with much variety of character and interest 
in the various faces. A large picture, illustrating 
a Russian tale, painted in wax by Wereshtshagin 
(1,538), is interesting not only as a good compo- 
sition, but as a specimen of a medium we are 
unaccustomed. to on a large scale here. The 
tone and general effect is somewhat like fresco, 
flat and thin: it is painted on a very rough cordy 
canvas ; so rough, indeed, as to render the details 
unintelligible on a near inspection, though the 
whole is clear enough at the proper point of 
sight. A small picture by the same artist, in a 
totally different manner, is “Opium-eaters at 
Tashkent ” (1,690), asad and fearful study of 
the wreck of human intellects, very powerfully 
portrayed ; the tone is peculiar, cold and very 

ey. 

Among the Belgian pictures there is not a 
single figure-subject of sufficient importance or 
individuality to demand a separate comment ; of 
landscapes there are several of unusual merit : 
Roffiaen’s “Lake of Brienz” (1,600), Baron’s 
“ Autumn Snow, Environs of Brussels” (1,619) ; 
Asselberg’s “ Ravine near Mont Aigle” (1,565), 
a very bold and grand landscape composition ; 
and “ Early Autumn” (1,575), by Lamoriniere, 
an artist who excels in painting some of the 
quieter aspects of nature in a truthful and 
natural manner peculiar to himself, and the re- 
sult, notwithstanding its apparent simplicity, of 
a great deal of conscientious study. We noticed 
his picture last year in the same gallery as the 
only Belgian landscape worth looking at, and his 
contribution this year is decidedly the best of 
the set. Kindermans, J. Van Suppen, and Mdille. 
E. Beornaert, exhibit good landscapes ; and there 
is a “ View in Seville” by Bossuet (1,559), in 
which this well-known painter of architectural 
subjects is seen in his very best manner; the 
truthfulness of texture and colour in some parts 
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of the building, particularly the brick quay on 
the right, deserves every praise. There is a 
splendid still-life piece by E. Vandenbosh, who 
like one or two other Belgian artists, can chal- 
lenge all Europe in this particular class of 
work. an 

We reiterate, in conclusion, our conviction 
that the attempt to make an annual Inter- 
national picture exhibition will prove a mis- 
take. If the picture-galleries were open, 
say, once in three years, and the years of open- 
ing duly advertised, the artists of different 
countries would work for the Exhibition, and 
send contributions which would not only repre- 
sent their best powers, but would furnish a 
periodical index of the progress of art in their 
respective countries. 








BATHS IN OLD LONDON. 


Tue Turkish Bath, introduced into England as 
a novelty about the year 1856, is merely a 
revival of a bath which was very popular in the 
seventeenth century. This, however, fell into 
disrepute, on account of the irregularities and 
immoralities that were practised under the cover 
of its supposed object. The very names of 
the sweating-bath,—such as Bagnio and Hot- 
house,—obtained an unsavoury meaning; and, 
to a great extent, the bath went out of use when 
its name became disreputable. 

The practice of sweating in hot-houses is often 
referred to in the works of Ben Jonson; and in 
“The Puritan,” one of the supposititious plays 
attributed to Shakspeare, a character exclaims, 
“Marry, it will take me much sweat; I were 
better go to sixteen hothouses.” 

One of the earliest and best-conducted of these 
baths was the celebrated hotel in Covent Garden 
known as the Humimums, from the Turkish 
word, Hammam, which is now used to designate 
the bath in Jermyn-street. The house was built 
about the year 1631, when the piazza was laid 
out by Inigo Jones for Francis Earl of Bedford, 
and the vaulted ceiling of the entrance-hall and 
corridor was designed by the great architect. It 
is very beautifully decorated with scrolls, 
wreaths, &c., and fortunately escaped injury 
from the fire which consumed the whole of the 
upper part of the front portion of the house 
about ninety years ago. The back part of the 
house also escaped, as well as the bathing estab- 
lishment, which consisted at that time of the hot- 
room, &c., two bath-rooms, heated by means of 
flues from a large furnace, and also a large 
plunge-bath, with marble floor, and sides tiled 
like those of the bath-rooms, This bath has for 
many years been covered in, and used merely as 
a water-tank for the supply of the house. Many 
years ago, when some alterations were being 
made in the basement of the house, the original 
brickwork forming the foundations of the Con- 
vent of Covent Garden were laid bare. An 
ancient passage, or arched gallery, of consider- 
able length, leading from one of the cellars in an 
easterly direction was then discovered. It 
formed the means of communication between 
some of the subterranean cells, one of which 
still remains, and has at one end an archway or 
recess, that has been bricked up either by the 
monks or their successors, at a very early period. 

The south-east side of the piazza was originally 
built with an arcade like the north-east and 
north sides, and this is seen in Rooker’s fine 
engraving of Paul Sandby’s view of Covent 
Garden, which is dated 1777; but after the fire 
mentioned above the fronts of the houses were 
rebuilt as we now see them. 

The Old Hommums was the scene of the 
notorious Parson Ford’s ghost, which Dr. John- 
son called the best accredited ghost story he 
had ever heard; and when the house ceased to 
be used as a bath, it attained a high character 
as an hotel, and was long the favourite resort of 
the subaltern heroes of the Peninsular War. 
The Old and New Hummums remained side by 
side for some years; but lately the proprietors 
of the Old Hummums (Hewitts) have retired, 
and the proprietors of the New Hummums 
(Rockleys) have thrown the two houses into one 
and called the hotel the Hummums. The Old 
Hummums had been in the possession of Mrs. 
Hewitt’s family for upwards of 100 years, and 
about the same length of time in that of their 
predecessor, Mr. John Rigg. Mr. Rigg, in his 
prospectus, lays great stress on the decorum of 
his establishment. The following is a copy from 
a handsome engraved plate, with ornamental 
border, by Woodsfield, of Maiden-lane :—“ John 
Rigg, Cupper at the Hummums, in the Little 





Piazza, Covent Garden, with a back door from 
Charles Street, where gentlemen only may be 
always accommodated (if not full) in the best 
and neatest manner with Lodging, Sweating, 
Bathing, or Cupping, and with the utmost 
decorum, as has always been kept and preserv’d 
for near a hundred years. Likewise Ladies are 
permitted only to Sweating, Bathing, and Cup- 
ping, with great care and proper attendance. 
N.B. Gentlemen or Ladies who desire to be 
Cupped at their own Houses, either in Town or 
Country, shall be waited on. There is likewise a 
good Cold Bath.” In the Postman of Nov. 15, 
1701, appeared the following advertisement :— 
“The Hummums in Covent Garden having for 
several years past been neglected and abused by 
those persons that had the care and management 
of them, whereby several Persons of Quality 
have been disgusted and have left off coming 
| thither to sweat and bathe as formerly. This is 
_ to give notice, that the said Hummums are now 
,in the possession of others, who have re-fitted 
the same, and rectified all those neglects and 
‘abuses that were formerly done there, where 
persons may sweat and bathe in the cleanliest 
and be Cupped after the newest manner. There 
| is likewise provided good lodging for any persons 
| who shall desire to lodge there all night, where 
| who pleases may see the same. The price, as 
| was always, for sweating and bathing is 5s. 6d. 
| For two in a room, 8s.; but who lodges there all 
| night, 10s.” In Strype’s edition of ‘‘ Stow’s 
| Survey” (1720), the “ Hammum™” is said to be 
“ much resorted unto by the Gentry.” 

The Bagnio, in Bagnio-court (now Bath-street), 
Newgate-street, was built by some Turkish 
merchants, and opened in December, 1679, for 
sweating, hot bathing, and cupping; but the most 
celebrated of these establishments was the 
Duke’s Bagnio, on the south side of the west 
end of Long-acre, called after James, Duke of 
York. Samuel Haworth, M.D., published an 
account of this bath in 1683, which is interesting 
as giving us a good idea of what these old baths 
were like. He writes :—‘“In one of the ante- 
rooms hangs a pair of scales, to weigh such as 
out of curiosity would know how much they lose 
in weight while they are in the bagnio. 
bagnio itself is a stately oval edifice, with a 
cupola roof, in which are round glasses to let in 
the light. The cupola is supported by eight 
columns, between which and the sides is a 
sumptuous walk arched over with brick. The 
bagnio is paved with marble, and has a marble 
table; the sides are covered with white gully- 
tiles, and within the wall are ten seats, such as 
are in the baths at Bath. There are also four- 
teen niches in the walls, in which are placed. so 
many fonts or basins, with cocks over them of | 
hot or cold water. Adjoining to the bagnio are | 
four little round rooms, about 8 ft. over, which | 
are made for degrees of heat, some being hotter, 
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others colder, as persons can best bear and are 
pleased to use. These rooms are also covered 
with cupolas, and their walls with gully-tiles.” 
On the accession of the Duke of York to the 
Crown, the bath was called “the King’s Bagnio,” 
and in 1694 it was rebuilt. The following is 
from the description of the new house by the 
| proprietor, Leonard Cundit, who does not forget 
to run down the rival Hummums :—“ These are 
| to give notice, that the late great bagnio in 
| Long-acre, known by the name of the King’s 
| Bagnio, is now rebuilt, and divided into several 
| rooms, and is far more convenient than before 
| for the reception of all persons of both sexes 
that are pleased to reap the benefit thereof, 
every day in the week, all persons being private 
to themselves except they bring company with 
| them; for it much exceeds the Hummums and 
other like sweating-houses for decency and con- 
venience, and much more advantage may be 
reaped thereby, their fire being directly under- 
neath, but ours at a distance.” 

The house, No. 73, St. James’s-street, now 
occupied by Fenton’s Hotel, was formerly 
Peyraut, Pierault, or Pero’s Bagnio, which 
became a very fashionable place on its being set 
up about the year 1699. The prices charged 
were 2s. 6d. for a cold bath, and 5s. for a warm 
one. These bagnios were not the only baths in 
London, for besides them there were certain 
cold baths, such as St. Agnes-le-Clair Baths, 
Tabernacle-square, Finsbury; Peerless Pond, 
Baldwin-street, City-road; the Cold Bath, 
Clerkenwell; Queen Elizabeth’s Bath, near the 
King’s Mews, Charing-cross; Queen Anne’s 
Bath, Endell-street, Long-acre ; and the floating 
baths on the Thames. We thus see that plenty 
of bathing accommodation was supplied to the 











inhabitants of Old London. Some men nowa- 


days seem to think that the virtue of Cleanlineg 

was left to be discovered by the present genera, 
tion. In old times there was probably legs 
“tubbing” at home than now, but there were 
more out-of-door baths in proportion to the size 
of London than at present. 








THE IRON TRADE IN THE NORTH oF 
ENGLAND. 
ERECTION OF EXTENSIVE NEW BUILDINGS, 


Burtpines involving an immense outlay are 
now in course of erection at Stockton-upon. 
Tees, Middlesbrough, and other surrounding 
places in the north of England, in order to meet 
the requirements demanded by the extraordi 
impetus which has been latterly given to 
the iron trade in that district. The quantity of 
pig-iron produced in the neighbourhood is at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 tons per annum, or a 
value of 10,000,000I. at present prices. Ii wil] 
be admitted that this is something enormous 
both in quantity and value, and yet it is inade. 
quate to the vast requirements of the trade, the 
demand being considerably in excess of what 
can possibly be produced. This being so, the 
various firms are endeavouring by every means 
to increase their productive powers by the erec. 
tion of new blast furnaces. At the present time 
there are not less than thirteen new furnaces in 
course of erection at Stockton and the immediate 
neighbourhood, representing a value of 260,0001., 
in addition to which several of the leading iron. 
masters are about to erect new and distinct 
works. A Glasgow firm has just leased land at 
Redcar, near Stockton, on which to erect two 
new blast furnaces, whilst Messrs. Ross, Willis, 
and some other gentlemen have purchased a 
royalty of 500 acres of land at Kenningrove, 
near Redcar, on which they are about to erect 
blast furnaces, at an outlay of upwards of 
150,000!. Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., of 
Middlesbrough, are also about to erect several 
blast furnaces at a place called Eston Junction, 
not far from Middlesbrough. Besides this 
immense outlay in the erection of new works 
and buildings, the Erimus Iron Company, witha 
capital of 50,0001., has been formed to erect iron- 
works on Dank’s principle (a patent for puddling 
machines), near Stockton. This company has 
purchased 25 acres of land, and it is stated that 
the new works which they are about to erect 
will produce 500 tons of puddled bars per week. 
The several new schemes represent a total 
capital of 1,018,0001. about to be laid out in new 
works and buildings, in addition to other works 
now being carried out; and the total capital 
required for the completion of new works and 
the extension of established concerns within the 
next twelve months, as at present decided upon, 
is estimated at from 1,500,0001. to 2,000,000/. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—The following architects have been 
invited to submit competitive designs, viz.:— 
For schools for 720 children, at West Ferry- 
road, Millwall,—Messrs. Arthur & C. Harston, 
Mr. J. Young, jun., Mr. P. Spiers, and Mr. John 
8. Quilter. For schools for 750 children, at 
Blundell-street, Finsbury,—Mr. Thomas Archer, 
Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, Mr. T. Roger Smith, and 
Messrs. Arthur & C. Harston. q 

Ross.—Mr. G. Pearson, jun., has been unani- 
mously appointed surveyor to this Board. _ 

Rochester—This Board, at its last meeting, 
proceeded to the opening of the designs for 
the new schools to be built by the Board. 
Mr. Hayward, before the plans were opened, 
said he understood that several members of 
the Board had been written to by one of the 
competing arthitects, who signed himself 
“Invicta,” and he trusted the Board would 
mark its sense of the impropriety of his conduct 
by refusing to look at his plans. He had also 
been informed that another architect had ad- 
dressed letters to some of the members of the 
Board; but ashe (Mr. Hayward) had not been 
favoured with one he could not say under what 
name the writer went. He would propose that 
neither of the plans respecting which commu- 
nications had been sent should be opened. The 
motion, however, was not seconded. The various 
competing plans, twenty-seven in number, were 
then opened and i , after which Mr. 
Aveling proposed that application be made to 
the Mayor to allow the use of the library at the 
Corn Exchange, in which the drawings and 
plans might be placed for inspection, and that 
the Board adjourn for a week. The Rev. C 
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Bosanquet did not think that the Board would be 
able to go through the whole of the plans at 
their next meeting, and suggested the appoint- 
ment of a commtttee to do so. Mr. Aveling 
hoped, after the expense and trouble the gentle- 
men had been at in preparing their designs, the 
Board would give them more than one evening’s 
consideration. He trusted that there would be 
no unnecessary delay, as he wanted the new 
schools to,be roofed in before the winter. Mr. 
Hayward seconded the appointment of acommittee 
to go through the plans. Many of the plans, he 
said, could not be carried out under 1,000. more 
than they intended spending, and it was of no 
use wasting valuable time over their considera- 
tion. The Chairman thought that most of 
the specifications would state the probable cost 
of the schools, as well as the name of a con- 
tractor who would carry out the work for the 
sum. After some further remarks the Board 
adjourned the meeting for one week.——The 
design of Mr. Walker, of Moorgate-street, has 
been selected. The design submitted by Mr. 
Banister Fletcher was considered next in merit. 
Scarborough.—At a special meeting of this 
Board, the Clerk read a letter from the Educa- 
tion Department, with reference to the central 
school site, stating that the Education Depart- 
ment approves of the site for the erection of a 
school for 800 boys, girls, and infants (in 
Trafalgar-street West). The clerk read the 
minutes of a committee of the whole Board held 
on the 17th, which recommended that a compe- 
tition amongst architects be invited for the plans 
of the school; that the school be named the 
“Central Board School;” that the Education 
Department be requested to give authority to 
the Board to borrow the money required to pur- 
chase the whole of the land near Trafalgar. 
street West, on the understanding that in the 
event of any portion being sold as surplus land, 
the money realised by such sale will be appro- 
priated towards the payment of the loan; and 
that Mr. John Petch, architect, be instructed to 
prepare the necessary plan and levels of the site 
to be supplied to the competing architects. The 
adoption of the minutes was carried. 








THE COPENHAGEN EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 


Tue Scandinavian Exhibition has been opened, 
with some éclat. A Danish correspondent of the 
Times, in an account of the proceedings, gives 
some particulars of the structure, which we 
condense :— 

The building erected for the purpose, but 
destined to be converted into a permanent 
institution, has found its place in the largest and 
most important of the four passages connecting 
the inner town with the suburbs. Until five 
years ago, Copenhagen was in name a fortress, a 
high wall with expanding bastions and deep 
ditches, drawing a broad belt between the old 
city and its modern enlargements. These traces 
of former fortifications are about to disappear in 
Copenhagen just as in Vienna, the State having 
sold to the municipality the whole ground of the 
ancient fortress, which is now to be converted 
into a semicircular boulevard and new streets. 
The Exhibition building is erected in the Western 
Passage, close to the renowned pleasure-ground, 
the Tivoli, partly on the even ground and partly 
in what was, until two years ago, a portion of 
the ditch. It reminds one, in this respect, of 
some Edinburgh houses, in which what may be 
third or fourth floor towards Prince’s-street is 
ground floor on the Canongate side. The choice 
of place has been severely, and not undeservedly, 
criticised ; but, after all, the irregularity of the 
terrain may have contributed not a little to the 
favourable impression now made by the palace 
and the adjacent grounds. The material em- 
ployed is the red backstone characteristic of the 
period of King Christian IV., corresponding with 
your Elizabethan era, enlivened by greyish sand- 

stone window-frames, numerous statues, large 


flower-pots, and waving banners. The four wings | y: 


of the main building enclose a glass-covered 
court, upon which all the four stories of sur- 
rounding galleries open, and in this large space, 
where all the lions of the Exhibition have been 
collected in picturesque variety, the opening 
solemnity was performed. The inner court 
lying a good deal deeper than the principal 
entrance from the street, the hall or vestibule 
leads to a double flight of descending stairs, 
forming between them a broad platform with a 
balustrade, flanked by two of Thorwaldsen’s 
masterpieces, — Mercury the Argus-killer and 
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Venus with the apple. From this platform, 
dominating the central court, and easily to be 
seen from all parts of the crowded house, the 
Royal family assisted at the opening. In the 
body of the court, placed between the china col- 
lections, the jewelry - cases, the terra - cotta 
groups, the trophies of armour, the bunches of 
singularly-twisted iron bars, and all the other 
incongruous items of the catalogue, the light and 
tasteful toilettes of the ladies enlivened the 
picture. 








CHURCH WORK IN WORCESTER. 


WE condense the following from an article on 
this subject in the Worcester Herald. Some of 
the churches in the article have already been 
noticed in our columns :— 

Worcestershire for the last quarter of a century 


it has taken in the restoration and rebuilding of 
parochial churches, as also for the establishment 
of new districts, provided with churches and 
chapels of ease. 
“ The time 

Is conscious of her wants : through England’s bounds 

In rival haste the wish’ d-for temples rise.” 
The great exertions which have everywhere been 
made of late to atone for the neglect and to 
sweep away the barbarities of a previous century 
or two are still continued ; and, as a proof of the 


in hand :— 

Malvern.—There is no part of the diocese | 
where so much energy in church matters has | 
been shown within the last quarter of a century | 
as that around the Malvern Hills. The separa- | 
tion of a new district, to be called Christ Church, | 
has just been legally effected. At present there | 
is only an iron church to supply the wants of a 
district ; but it is intended as soon as possible 
to build a church somewhere in the Mill-road. | 
A successful effort has been made to raise an_ 
endowment fund. The chancel of Holy Trinity | 
Church, North Malvern, has been richly decorated | 
with gold and colours by Mr. Forsyth, of Wor. | 
cester. 

Hanley Castle.—St. Gabriel’s Chapel of Ease, | 
in this parish, which is being built at the cost of | 
Mr. Samuel Martin, of Catterall, has so far | 
advanced that the roof-timbers are being laid | 
on, and it is hoped to complete the church by 
the end of the year. 

Welland proposed new church has not yet been 
commenced. The parishioners are unable to | 
raise the amount (2,000/.) which the architect, | 
Mr. Hagall, of Oxford, has estimated as the cost | 
of*a church to hold 400 persons. A site in a 
central part of the parish has been given by Mr. 
A. Watkins, and plans have been prepared. 
Owing to the dilapidated ‘condition of the parish 
church and the crowded state of the churchyard, 
something must be done speedily. 

Eldersfield.—A_ school-church is about to be 

built on Corse Lawn. 

Bengeworth.—The old parish church here, it 

may be remembered, had fallen into hopeless 

decay, and to rebuild rather than restore was 

considered by far the wiser plan. Lord North- 

wick generously gave a site ; while Miss Porter, | 
of Birlingham, contributed 1,0001. The first | 
stone was laid in October last by Lord North- 
wick, and the work has proceeded till the new 
church is now partly roofed in, and will probably 
be ready for consecration in August next. The 
cost of the erection, exclusive of the site and 
the value of the materials in the old church, is 
estimated at 4,000/., besides 5507. for extra 
works, walls, fences, and laying out the grounds. 
The church will be Early Decorated, and built of 
stone, faced and lined with blue lias and Bath 
stone; 700 sittings. Messrs. Barry & Sons, of 
Liverpool, are the architects; Mr. Yates, of 
Liverpool, is the builder. The old church is 
nearly pulled down, but a small portion of the 
tower will remain as an entrance to the church. 
ard. 

Birlingham Church, which has been rebuilt at 
the expense of the late rector, Rev. R. E. Landor, 
and Miss Porter, of Birlingham House, is nearly 
completed, and when the churchyard is laid out 
and re-arranged, the consecration will take place. 
The building is in the Decorated style, and has 
a chancel, organ-chamber, vestry, nave, and 
aisles. Mr. B. Ferrey, of London, is the archi- 

ect ; and Mr. Estcourt, of Gloucester, is the 
builder. 











Cropthorne. The handsome little ecclesiastical 





has been conspicuous for the prominent position | 


| the restoration this summer. 
zeal in this good work for which our own district pletion that the reopening is expected to take 
is remarkable, we have put together a few notes | place shortly. Mr. Hopkins, of this city, has 
respecting church-work at this present moment | 


structure now approaching completion was a 
short time ago an old barn. Mr. Workman called 
in the aid of Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester, and the 
transformation of the old building into an ap- 
parently new one was soon accomplished. It 
will be licensed and opened for divine service in 
a few weeks. The church is 72 ft. long by 21 ft. 
wide ; has a chancel, vestry, nave, and porch, 
with bell-turret and clock at the west gable; 
open wooden roof, tastefully decorated ; and Mr. 
Hughes, of Frith-street, London, has cleverly 
stained a three-light east window with the sub- 
jects of the Resurrection, the Good Shepherd, 
and Christ blessing little children. Other 
windows represent the Evangelists. The eight 
nave windows have stained-glass centres and 
borders. A neat gallery, with open front, con- 
tains a fine-toned organ. Stone pulpit, cleverly 
carved, and the floors laid with handsome tiles, 
of various patterns. No expense has been spared 
in the decoration of the structure. The church 
adjoins the village street, and is approached by 
stone steps. 

Elmbridge.—Here a great restoration in the 
church has been going on, with some intervals of 
inaction, for the last two years. Mr. Forsyth, 
of this city, has superintended the entire work, 
with the assistance of Messrs. Bourne, of the 
Tything, builders. It is intended to complete 





Kingsnorton Church restoration is so near com- 


been the architect ; and Mr. Estcourt, of Glou- 
cester, the builder. The church had been shored 
up with great unsightly buttresses in the year 
1712, or it could not have stood so long. The 
estimated cost of the restoration is about 2,500/. 
The church and tower have been thoroughly 
restored, a new north aisle built, and new roofs 
to nave and south aisle. All defective masonry 
has been made good, pillars and arches set 
upright, and many unsightly excrescences re- 
moved. 

Kidderminster.—A new organ-chamber is being 
erected at the parish church of Kidderminster, 
from designs by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, consulting 
architect to the Worcester Diocesan Society. 
The north gallery has been taken down; and a 
grand new organ, to cost 1,000I., is to be erected 
by Mr. Hill, of London. 








DUBBIN’S PATENT. 


Srr,—With reference to the new machinery 
for repairing houses, &c., engraved in the Builder, 
No. 1,533, p. 489, it deserves notice whether 
the invention might not include a plan for pre- 
serving the lives of workmen, by means of a 
movable chain fixed to the waist, or by a wooden 
parapet or wooden rail, sufficiently high to 
prevent such a fatal accident as that which 
occurred to the late Mr. Basevi in Ely Cathe- 
dral, or that which threatened to close the career 
of Sir James Thornhill, when he was engaged 
in painting the ceiling of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
An attack of giddiness, as well as a false 
step, has ended the career of many promising 
workmen, in the absence of such a safe- 
guard, which was suggested by the late Mr. 
George Combe, in one of his works, as a 
desirable improvement. Window-cleaners, are 
liable, especially, to fatal accidents under the 
present system. Cur. Cooke. 








THE MOSAICS AND FRESCOES IN THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


In Committee of Supply, on a vote for light- 
ing and warming the Houses, Mr. C. Bentinck 
referred to the mosaics and frescoes. He said 
he had always understood that mosaics were in 
future to take the place of frescoes in the deco- 
ration of the Houses of Parliament, and wanted 
some explanation, therefore, of the charge of 
5001. for painting one panel in fresco for the 
central hall. 

A desultory discussion on this and other sub- 
jects ensued, and Mr. Ayrton said in regard to 
the frescoes, it was determined by the Royal 
Commission that the four patron saints should 
be illustrated in the four compartments of the 
central hall. St. George had been exhibited in 
what was called glass or Venetian mosaic. It 
was generally considered, however, that glass 
mosaic was not a satisfactory mode of decoration 
for the walls of that building, and he asked all 
the artists concerned in fresco painting to give 
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would be quite premature to abandon fresco 
painting ; because an eminent chemist, who was 
associated with them in the inquiry, was of 
opinion that the failures of the frescoes could be 
traced to definite causes with the knowledge of 
which that class of painting might be revived in 
all its perfection. If the glass mosaics were to 
be gone on with, the cost would be 800I. apiece, 
instead of 6501. The question was an open one 
for the House to decide, and if they decided to 
grant the 5001., further counsel would be taken 
with the artist, Mr. Poynter, who was a gentle- 
man of great eminence. There was great diffi- 
culty in going on with the glass mosaic, because 
Mr. Poynter declined to proceed with the designs. 
Finally, the item of 5001, was struck out of the 
vote. Between two stools art came to the 


ground, 








ARCHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 
Tre following is a list of the students who 
obtained prizes in Professor Lewis’s classes :— 
Architecture (Junior Class)—W. G. Field, 


First Certificate and Prize; P. Warne, Second | 


ditto. 

Senior Class—F. E. Eales, Certificate and 
Medal. 

Architectural Construction (Junior Class).— 
F. P. Johnson, First Certificate and Prize ; 
W. H. Lloyd, Second ditto; C. C. Ogle, Third 
ditto. 

Senior Class.—W. H. Lloyd, First Certificate 
and Medal; F. P. Johnson, Second ditto; F. A. 
Butler, Third ditto; P. Warne, Fourth ditto. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue final meeting of the session was held on 
Friday evening, the 28th of June. A paper was 
read by Mr. E. R. Robson, architect to the 
School Board for London, which will be found 
elsewhere in this number. The examination of 
the balloting papers for officers for the ensuing 
session gave the following result :— 


President.—J. Douglass Mathews. 

a ee J. Tarver and George H. 
irch. 

Committee.—T. Blashill, E. C. Lee, R. Plumbe, J. 8. 
Quilter, G. R. Redgrave, L. C. Riddett, L. W. Ridge, T. 
R. Smith, W. L. Spiers, and T. H. Watson. 

Treasurer.—J. Douglass Mathews. 

Solicitor.—Francis Truefitt. 

Auditors.—Stephen Salter and E. B, I Anson. 

Librarian,—H, C. Boyes. 

Assistant Librarians.—Ernest Flint and R. E. Pownall, 

Secretaries.—Bowes A. Paice and §, Flint Clarkson, 

Registrar.—J ohn 8. Quilter, 

ollector,—Edmund Marshall. 





BEDFORD. 


THe large mansion, from the designs of Mr. 
John Usher, of Bedford, now in course of erec- 
tion at Clapham Park, near Bedford, for Mr. 


James Howard, M.P. for Bedford, and a partner | further considered with a view of taking such 


in the well-known firm of agricultural imple- 
ment makers of that town, stands upon slightly 
elevated ground in the midst of the park, and 
commands a fine prospect. It is built entirely 
of red brick, with dressings of Hare-hill stone, 
and is Early French Domesticated Gothic in 
general treatment. 
up, somewhat higher in proportion to its ground 
plan than are mansions of this class generally ; 
and now that during the past fortnight the 
whole of the scaffolding has been cleared away, 
the general effect is seen to advantage, and the 
diversity of grouping and of sky-line afforded at 
every point of view cannot be deemed anything 
but satisfactory. The effect altogether, espe- 
cially from the eastern elevation, is very pic- 
turesque. The principal entrance is on the 
north side, where there is a large groined porch. 
Fareham bricks are used throughout the building, 
the cut bricks being from Cossey, near Norwich ; 
the cut-work of the chimneys and other parts of 
the building come out well and are successful. 
The tiles are Burslem ones, of varied shapes and 
hues : the roofs being steep in their pitch, these 
show out to advantage. The staircase is of oak, 
and is well lighted by a lantern, carried by an 
arcading of Bath stone, around which is a 
corridor communicating with the upper rooms. 
There are four bays on either side, the arches 
being supported by columns of red Mansfield 
atone, upon which are foliated capitals; the 
arch moulds are also enriched with i 

ornament. The encaustic tiles are by Mr. J. K. 
Cooper, tile and pottery works, Maidenhead. The 
arrangement in the basement, whereby the 


The house is carried well | 


chimneys of the principal rooms may at any 
time be swept and the soot carted away without 
the sweeps entering the building, thus saving a 
vast amount of dirt and muddle, is worthy of 
attention, and will gladly be shown and ex- 
plained by Mr. Edward Deacon, the obliging 
clerk of works. The stables and coachman’s 
house are well removed from the house, and are 
built in character with it, only that the bricks 
used are local ones, not quite so regular in 
colour as the Fareham brick. Mr. Samuel 
Foster, of Kempston, near Bedford, is the con- 
tractor; Mr. Dennis is his foreman on the works. 
The carving is in the hands of Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter. The cost of the whole of the works 
will probably be about 17,0001. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—A committee of the Social Science 
Association, with a view to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute in the building trade, passed 
a resolution suggesting that a court of arbitra- 
tion should be at once constituted, consisting of 
an equal number of the representatives of em- 
| ployers and employed, who shall, at their first 
| meeting, elect an umpire or referee, and that all 
|matters in dispute shall be referred to such 
| court, whose decision shall be final, it being 
‘agreed that, pending such award, both parties 

may maintain their present position, On Satur. 
day, at a general meeting of the masons locked 
| out, held in the Sun Concert Hall, Westminster- 
road, Mr. Broadhurst in the chair, about 600 men 
|were present. The resolutions and recom- 
| mendations for a settlement of the dispute ema- 
| nating from the committee of the Social Science 
| Association were discussed, and they were 
‘ordered to lie upon the table, but not to be 
|further entertained. The carpenters generally 
| repudiate any sympathy with the recommenda- 
tion. They refuse to entertain for a moment 
the idea of submitting the nine hours to arbitra- 
tion. At a crowded meeting of the masons it 
was also resolved that it is advisable to allow 
_ those shops now working to continue to do so 
_ until further notice on the same terms as at pre- 
'sent, but under protest. It was also resolved 
that no mason be allowed to resume work in any 
firm where the lock-out has been adopted until 
| the present dispute is brought to a settlement. 
|The resolution passed by the London Trades’ 
Council, suggesting that the question as to wages 
| and working rules should be referred to arbitra- 
|} tion, on the nine-hours being agreed to, and 
| which was identical with that submitted to the 
' delegate meeting of carpenters, was rejected by 
| acclamation, on the motion of Mr. Broadhurst. 
/A second meeting of the Social Sciente 
| (Labour and Capital) Committee was held on 
| Saturday last: present,—Mr. Frederick Hill, in 
| the chair, Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., Mr. Thos. 
| Brassey, M.P., Mr. Godwin, Mr. Edwin Pears, 
/and other members, when the position was 





| further steps as might seem likely to promote a 
proper termination of the present disastrous 
| state of things. It was ultimately determined, 


| however, that it was desirable before moving 


further to ascertain in what spirit their first | sewage irrigation. 


resolution had been received. Since then, the 
Master Builders’ Association have expressed 
their willingness to adopt the suggestion made 
by the committee. It is stated, too, that some 
sections of the men hold an opinion favourable to 
it. Surely there are some men of position to whom 
both sides would listen, who could now usefully 
interfere. The question as to the formation of a 
company of co-operative builders seems to have so 
far attained the following shape :—The 

company is to be called the London Company of 
Builders (Limited), with Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., and Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., as trustees ; 
to have a capital of 10,0001. in 10,000 shares of 
ll. each ; and to be based upon the co-operative 
principle, whereby a preference would be given 
to employés who were shareholders, and who 
would, by virtue thereof, be entitled to a share 
of half the surplus profits over 10 per cent. per 
annum, and other privileges. The company, 
which had already received promises of support 
from two eminent architects, would be registered 


dental to building and contracting, and the pur- 
chase in fee or taking on lease of the requisite 
land for prosecuting the same. Mr. W. Morrison, 
M.P., bad undertaken to subscribe for 1,0001., 
and afterwards for 2001. for every 1001. sub- 
scribed by working men. 

Lowestoft.—On Saturday evening a large 
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meeting of bricklayers was held at the Clapham 
Hotel, ‘‘to consider their present position with 
that of other towns.” Resolutions were 
“That an advance of a halfpenny per hour 
asked for upon the present rate of co 
making 5d. per hour the lowest.” The present 
wages are 4}d.and 5d. Also “that a circular be 
sent to the masters immediately, requesting 
that the advance commence on the Ist of July.” 

Bristol.—The following is the decision’ of 
Mr. Lewis Fry relative to the dispute between 
the operative carpenters and joiners of this city 
and their employers :— 

“ Having given deliberate consideration to the 
arguments ikia before me by the em lovers aoe -_ 
operative carpenters and joiners, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that it will be fair under the circumstances to. 
fix the rate of wages at 6jd. per hour, the hours of work 
to be fifty-four per week in summer (instead of fifty-six gs 
at present) and fifty and a half in winter (as at present), 
I therefore make my award on these points accordi 
With regard to pa t for overtime, I am of opinion 
that the evidence adduced would not justify me in tering 
the existing rate, viz., 25 per eent. for the first two hours 
of overtime (per day) worked at the request of the em. 
ployer, and 50 per cent. after such two hours; the 
rule will therefore stand good, Lewis Fry, 

Bristol, June 24th.” 


Penzance,—A large number of the operative 
masons struck for an advance of 2s. per week, 
viz., from 20s. to 22s. They alleged that this 
increase of wages was promised in the spring of 
the year, to take effect at Midsummer, but that 
the promise was not fulfilled. Several important 
pieces of work were at a standstill. The hours 
of labour were not in question, and the differ. 
ences were arranged. 

Glasgow.—At a meeting in the Trades’ Hall, 
the following resolutions were passed :— 


“That this meeting of the building trades of Glasgow 
cordially approves of the desire of the operative masons to 
introduce the system of the payment of w weekly ; 
deeply regrets the deliberate refusal of the Master 
Masons’ Association to entertain the proposal has forced 
the present course,—viz., that of a strike,—upon them, and 
resolves to afford the operatives their best moral influence, 
and, if need be, financial aid, in maintaining their present 
struggle; and declares its thorough disapproval of the 
policy pursued by the Master Masons’ Association in 
endeavouring to cause the employers in Edinburgh to lock 
out the operatives there, and its conviction t 
action is contrary to the spirit of the ‘ Criminal Law 
Amendment Act,’ or otherwise a strong argument in 
favour of its repeal as a measure which interferes with the 
action of combined workmen only.” 











MR. G. G. SCOTT. 


Ovr readers will hear with great pleasure that 
her Majesty has been pleased to intimate her in- 
tention of conferring the honour of knighthood 
on Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the eminent architect, 
on the occasion of the completion of the Prince 
Consort National Memorial in Hyde Park. 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION AND THE 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Sir,—The article relative to proposed sewage 
irrigation at West Ham, by Mr. L. Angell, which 
appeared in the Builder, is most misleading. It 
is neither the whole truth nor half the truth. 
There is no alteration of opinion at the Local 
Government Board as to the advantages of 
sewage irrigation. There is no opposition to 
In West Ham proper Mr. 
Angell’s letter needs no refutation. The Local 
Government Board must be assumed to accept 
honest reports from its inspectors ; as, also, to 
decide from full knowledge of each question. 
The Local Government Board most certainly 
heard both sides at West Ham before giving aby 
decision on their inspectors’ reports. 

SANITARIAN. 








PREMIUMS OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers have just awarded the following premiums 
for papers read at the meetings during the 
session 1871.2 :— 

1, A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium 


to Bradford Leslie, for his “‘ Account of the 
the Gorai River on the Goalundo Extension of the 
Bengal Railway.” : P a 
2. A Telford Medal, anda Telford Premium, in Boots: 
tN port ames, for his Paper on “‘ Pneumatic Despate 


in Books, 
ridge over 
astern 


8. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, 
to William Bell, for his Paper ‘On the Stresses of Righ 
Arches, &c.” : ; k 
4, A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in pogeed 
to John Herbert Latham, for his “ Description of 
5. A Telford Medal, and » Telford Premium, in Books, 
to George Gordon” for his Paper on “ The Value 





of Water, and its Storage and in Southero 
India,” 
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6. ATelford Premium, in Books, to Frederick Augustus 
Abel, F.R.S., for his Paper on “ Explosive Agents applied 
to Industrial Purposes. 

7, ATelford Premium, in Books, to Bashley Britten, for 
his Paper on “ The Construction of Heavy Artillery, with 
reference to Economy of the Mechanical Forces _ 

8. The Manby Premium, in Books, to Charles Andrews, 
for his Paper on ‘‘ The Somerset Dock at Malta.” 


The Council have likewise awarded the fol- 
lowing prizes to students of the Institution :— 


1. A Miller Prize to Oswald Brown, for his paper on 
« Sewage Utilisation.” 

2, A Miller Prize to Arthur Turnour Atchison, B.A., 
for his paper on ** Railway Bridges of Great Span.” 

3. A Miller Prize to John Addy, for his paper on “ The 
most suitable Materials for, and the Beat Mode of 
Formation of, the Surfaces of the Streets of Large 


Towns.” 

4. A Miller Prize to Alfred Edward Preston, for his 
paper on ‘* Wood-Working Machinery,” 

5, A Miller Prize to Wi Patterson Orchard, B.E., 
fer his paper on “‘ The Education of a Civil Engineer.” 








TILE PANELS, PICCADILLY. 


Str,—In your article on our buildings in Piccadilly 
{page 499), you wonder whether the pictured panels are 
actually designed by the architects. 

We beg to state that these cartoons were drawn by Mr. 
Henry Burrow, for Messrs. Powell's glass (opus sectile), 
and we have pleasure in expressing our satisfaction both 
with the drawing and the execution of the work. 

Grorex & Vavenay. 








TENDERS IN MANCHESTER. 


Most of your readers feel interested in the question of 
q oe , and would doubtless be glad i your cor- 
respondent, “‘R. W. A.,” would give some outline of the 
Lancashire system, of which he speaks so highly. . w 





BRICK ARCHES. 


Srr,—Permit me to ask through your paper a ques- 
tion which has long occupied my mind ecting 
the construction of brick vaulted arches. We have a 
reservoir in course of construction which we pur- 
pose to cover with 9 in. brick segment arches of 8 ft. 
span, We wish to know which of the two following 
methods possesses the greatest amount of strength, viz. : 
two — rings of bricks, or the arch turned and 
bonded with headers and stretchers. We are inclined to 
think the last-mentioned the strongest, as it would require 
but one key, We wish to know if the above has ever been 
tested. AvaLon, 








THE INSTITUTE CONVERSAZIONE. 


Srr,—In reference to the question which your corre- 
spondent “‘ A,” asked last week, allow me to say that every 
year members of the Institute are invited to contribute 
works of art for exhibition at our Conversazione, and this 
year the council added a special note to their anaual report 
with the same object in view. In addition to this, letters 
conveying @ similar request were sent to a great number 
of artists who have kindly contributed on previous occa- 
sions, The result may not have been all that could be 
wished as far as pictorial art is concerned ; but at this 
season of the year the works of painters are being exhi- 
bited elsewhere, and it is not easy to find private collectors 
who are good-natured enough to dismantle their own 
walls for the sake of decorating those of our meeting- 
room, 

With respect to the rest of your correspondent’s remarks, 
Iam not aware that any “bad modern French works”’ 
were exhibited. We had many creditable examples of 
decorative manufacture, and the reproductions of majolica 
and old Rouen ware were, I believe, generally considered 
very interesting specimens of ceramic art. If in a few 
instances the price of any article was left upon it, it was 
through inadvertence, As a rule, particular care is taken 
to have such labels removed. 

Whether contemporary architectural designs—of the 
quality usually supplied on such occasions—would have 
been more interesting to the ladies and gentlemen 
assembled here on the 26th ult. is, I venture to think, 
doubtful. I can only assure your correspondent that no 
pains were spared to render the soirée an agreeable one, 
and though he seems to have found our walls “‘ dreadfully 
dull,” I hope that most of our visitors were of a different 
pinion, Cuaries L. Eastiaxs, Sec. R.1.B.A, 








A HINT TO MASTER BUILDERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing to the Standard, 
says :— 

“Ts it not a great mistake to assume, asis too often the 
case, that a strike is a struggle in any sense between 
Labour and Capital? Say f have capital and wish to 
build a mansion. I place the matter in the hands 
of a first-rate architect. He pleases me with his 
designs, and I agree to proceed. Having an idea that it 
is I who represent Capital, I wish to deal directly with my 
friend Labour. My fessional adviser, the architect, 
however, tells me it will be a very costly method of pro- 
ceeding, as I shall have to provide plant; that he cannot 
get Labour to give a contract, and that, without that, he 
does not like to bind himself to cost. Having great faith 
in his advice I follow it, and give up the notion of 
Playing capitalist. The drawings prepared for me by 
my friend are thrown open to competition. Twelve gen- 
tlemen, desirous of representing me, send in prices at 
bn they are willing to spend my money for me, and Mr. 
b ips carries the day. Mr. Chips calls on me in his 

rougham, I am proud, for I feel that I am well repre- 
—— My Jiofessional friend ares an agreement, 

nding Mr. Chips to keep good Rit both in the matter 


tose and completion by a given date. There is a clause, 
ho cver, exempting Mr. Chips from any responsibility in 
the event of that most unusual occurrence, a strike. 
ee. but in vain. I am informed that all builders 
oF position insist on that clause. My house is to 
Cost 20,0002., and I hug myself with the belief that at all 

shall be ing over some portion of that 


events I 


money while it is being erected! but I find that Mr. 
Chips is ‘downupon’ me with a certificate | speedily. 
In other words, he begins, as I have already said, to spen 
a money, not his own, almost from the commencement, 
while I remunerate him to the extent of 15 to 20 per cent. 
for the trouble. I may have a shrewd idea that even the 
first instalment goes to meet a ‘ little bill,’ but the 
brougham undeceives me. Of course there is a strike, and 
my building is brought to a stand-still. I cannot do any- 
thing—I cannot help myself. I am told that a stru 
is going on between Labour and Capital. . .. . e 
yn place for Mr. Chips is the workshop from whence 
came, not helping his fellow tradesmen at the bench, 
but aiding them with that strong head and clear brain of 
his. He is shrewd, intelligent, and goebine. and if only 
these shrewd, intelligent, and shing men were to 
honestly represent their own for its amelioration 
instead of being, as is so often the case, mere i- 
ments, fattening on Capital and on Labour too, ob- 
structing both, it would be well for the workmen and well 
for the capitalists of England, h fatal, 
to that exquisite little brougham. What is my friend 
architect about that he does not take his proper position 
as a professional adviser acting between those two old 
friends, Labour and Capital? He belongs to a 2 pean 
and learned body of professional men. In the old days, I 
take it, Mr. Chips was a stranger in the land. Is 
it not possible in these days of restoration for archi- 
tects to assert their own position once again? With 
Labour united with Labour, the possessor of plant, and 
subject to a committee of shrewd, intelligent men, 
these subject again to a body of professional men, repre- 
sentatives of Capital, strikes would become impossible.” 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gloucester.—The infants’ and girls’ depart. 
ment of St. Nicholas’s schools has been opened. 
The buildings, designed by Mr. J. E. Jones, 
architect, and built by Mr. Fream, jun., are in 
twostories. The ground-floor contains the girls’ 
school, 40 ft. by 20 ft., with class-room adjoin- 
ing. The infants’ school is at right angles to the 
girls’ school, and measures 35 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in., 
and both schools are 14 ft. high. The upper 
floor contains the boys’ school, 62 ft. by 20 ft., 
with class-room, 20 ft. by 14 ft.6in. The height 
of this story is 13 ft. to the wall-plates. The 
roof is ceiled to the underside of the rafters. 
Fresh air is admitted into the buildings by open- 
ings under the floors, and by the windows; the 
warm air escapes through ventilators in the roofs 
and walls; and the schools are warmed by open 
fireplaces. The boys and girls have separate 
entrances in Quay-street ; the infants’ entrance 
is in Upper Quay-lane. The bell is hung over the 
gable in the Quay-street elevation. The insides of 
the walls are painted and lime-washed, and each 
room has wall-lining of wood, 4 ft. 6 in. high. 
The floor of the boys’ school has been plugged to 
prevent the noise disturbing the occupants of 
the lower rooms. The buildings were recently 
visited by Mr. J. Bowstead, the Government In- 
spector, and on his estimate they have space 
sufficient for 380 children—200 girls and infants, 
and 180 boys. The elevations are plain, with no 
attempt at ornament, the walls being built of 
red brick, relieved with strings of black and 
white bricks; and the roofs are covered with 
Broseley tiles. The usual offices have been pro- 
vided. The bare cost of the buildings is 860l. 
The total cost of site, buildings, and fittings, is 
1,8501. 

Halifax.—St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Schools 
for the north and east portion of the borough, 
are shortly to be commenced, the plans having 
been passed by the Southowram board. The 
site of the schools is on a portion of Bloody field 
near to Godley-bridge. The new building will 
be Gothic in style, built in the form of a quad- 
rangle. Accommodation will be provided for 
several hundreds of children. Mr. Simpson, of 
Bradford, is the architect. 

Brighouse.—The plans of the proposed new 
school in connexion with the Clifton Church, are 
now drawn by Mr. J. 8. Barber, of Halifax, 
architect. The schools will be used both as day 
and Sunday school, the present schools being 
too small. The new building will accommodate 
between 200 and 300 children, and will be built 
on a piece of ground adjoining the church, at the 
east end, given by Sir George Armytage, bart., 
who has also given the stone, and a donation of 
501. towards theerection. Several tenant farmers 
have likewise offered to lead the stone from the 
quarry, free of cost. The schools are to be 
erected for the purpose of doing away with the 
necessity of a School Board in the district, and 
with this object in view the Low Moor Company 
have given 3001., there being now about 600/. 
towards the whole cost. 

Swmmertown.—The parish schools have been 
re-opened by the Bishop of Oxford. In order to 
meet the requirements of the New Education 


1| Act, they have been considerably enlarged. The 


cost of the work was about 300/., the greater 
portion of which amount has already been raised 





by voluntary contribution. The alterations were 


carried out from designs by Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Oxford, architect. Mr. Green, of Cassington, 
was the contractor. 

Ozford.—The chief stone of St. Pau!’s paro- 
chial boys’ school, which is being built to 
meet the requirements of the Education Act, 
has been laid by the Provost of Worcester 
College. The site selected for the building 
is in “ Allum’s Field,’ Upper Walton-street, 
and the school is intended to accommodate 
200 children. The schoolroom will be 75 ft. long 
and 24 ft. wide, and there will be two class- 
rooms, 16 ft. square, besides two laboratories 
and an entrance porch. The cost of the work 
will be about 950]. Mr. Buckeridge is the 
architect, and Mr. Selby the builder. 

Adelaide Bridge.—The new schoolroom just 
built at Adelaide Bridge has been opened. It 
was built to accommodate fifty persons. The 
architect was Mr. W. T. Pierce, of Roehampton ; 
and the builders were Messrs. Bell, of Cambridge. 
The total cost is about 3001, tewards which 
Government contributes 60l.; the remainder is 
raised by subscriptions of church people. The 
ground was given by Miss Brady. 

Wolwerhampton.—S8t. James’s schools, Wolver- 
hampton, have been enlarged. The alterations 
have doubled the original size of the schools, and 
in addition there are three class-rooms, whilst 
there were none in theold schools. Aecommoda- 
tion is now provided for about 550 children. The 
alterations have been carried out, according to 





the designs of Messrs. Weller & Proud, archi- 
tects, by Mr. David Evans, builder. The alterae 
tions, together with additions which have recently 
been made at the Causeway Lake schools, will 
cost altogether about 1,100/., and the greater 
portion of the money has already been sub- 
scribed. 

Cheetham.—The foundation stone of a new 
school, in connexion with Rydal Mount Wesleyan 
Chapel, and situate close to Waterloo-road, 
Cheetham, has been laid. The site immediately 
adjoins the chapel, covers an area of about 70 ft. 
by 40 ft., and will accommodate 400 children. A 
plain brick building, in harmony with the chapel, 
the structure will be two stories high, the lower 
room the principal schoolroom, and the upper 
one will be used by infants. In addition to these 
rooms, on each floor provision will be made for 
class-rooms. It is estimated that the total cost 





of the building, including the purchase of the 
| land, will be 3,500l., and towards providing this 
} sum 2,5001. have already been promised by mem- 
bers of the congregation and friends. 

Chester.—The Blue Girls’ new school, Vicar’s- 
lane, has been opened. The Marquis of West- 
minster provided the site, which is ample for the 
purposes of a school and play-groand. The plans 
| of Messrs. Kelly & Edwards, architects, of this 
city, were chosen, and the contract of Messrs. 
B. & O. Owens, builders, accepted. The build- 
ing is of brick, with stone dressings, being a 
half-timbered one, presenting two gables, and a 
gablet in the centre, which overlook the park. 
The building will afford accommodation for 
twenty-six scholars, although there are only 
sixteen at present on the foundation. It con- 
tains on the ground-floor a vestibule, lobby, 
| school-room, matron’s sitting-room, board-room, 
| kitchen and scullery, laundry, &c.; and on the 
first floor two large dormitories, bath-room, lava- 
tory, bedrooms, and sick-room. 

Thetford.—The new school-house recently 
erected by Sir R. J. Buxton, bart., M.P., in the 
village of Rushford, is nearly completed. The 
building has been erected under the superintend. 
ence of Mr. Myhill, of Shadwell, and is of ample 
dimensions to accommodate all the children in 
the villages of Rushford and Brettenham. 

Barking.—The foundation-stone of new school- 
rooms for this parish has been laid. The build. 
ing when completed will consist of a boys’ and 
girls’ school and a teacher's residence, the 
builder being Mr. Thomas Emnor, of Commercial- 
road; the architects are Mr. Wm. Slater and 
Mr. R. Carpenter; and the clerk of the works is 
Mr. J. E. Walker. d 

Bromley.—A new national school has just been 
erected at Mason’s Hill. The building is in the 
Gothic style, and is erected ona large piece of 
ground presented by the Rev. Le Grix White, of 
Leeming, near Penrith. The architect was 
Mr. W. C. Banks, of London, and the builder, 
Mr. W. A. Grubb, of Bromley. The cost of the 
building is 1,1507. The number of boys and 
girls which the school will accommodate is 200. 
There is a covered playground, as well as an 


open one. 
PRarwell.—National schools have been opened 








here. They are to accommodate 220 children. 
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Sighthill, Glasgow. It is a memorial of the late 
Mr. William Collins, the founder, in 1834, of the 
Glasgow Church Building Society. The illus- 
tration of the centurion’s faith in the power of 
Christ, occupies the three upright lights in the 
window. The dexter light contains three of the 
elders of the Jews accompanying Christ to see 
Him restore the sick servant to health; the 
centre lights represent Jesus met by two of the 
centurion’s servants, and in the sinister light is 
seen the centurion tending his sick servant. 
The whole story is illustrated. 

Bonsall Church.—Mr. William Henstock, of 
Manchester, and Mr. Francis Henstock, of Slaley 
Hall (near relatives of the late Miss Woodiwiss), 
having commissioned Mr. George Shaw, of Sad. 
dleworth, to design and prepare three stained- 
glass windows for the chancel of this church, 
that gentleman has now completed his task, and 
put the various subjects chosen for illustration 
in suitable order. On the south side of the 
chancel, as it is approached from the nave, there 
is the first window of three lights representing, 
by various groups, such as the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, and the Visit of the Magi, the Incar- 
nation of the Redeemer. On the same side of 
room above will accommodate a large number of the chancel, nearer to the eastern window, there 
children. The estimated outlay is 1,2001., towards | is the second window of three lights, represent- 
which about 8001. have been subscribed, including ing again by groups of figures the Transfigura- 
the proceeds of the stone-laying, leaving a defi-| tion. In the east window is placed a represen- 
ciency of 4001., nearly half of which is mainly | tatie. of the Last Supper. Close upon 5001. 
attributable to the increased cost of labour and | have been laid out upon these windows. 
material. It will be a plain building, the outer; Sutton Maddock Church, near Shifnal. — A 
walls faced with pressed bricks. The entrances stained glass memorial window has been fixed in 
are in Queen-street, and the ground floor, which | this church. The window consists of two open- 
is about 56 ft. by 40 ft. in the clear, is laid out , ings, one subject occupying each, the one on the 
for library, four lofty class-rooms, and a large left-hand opening being “The Baptism,” and 
infant class-room, which will also be suitable for the other on the right “ Suffer Little Children.” 
Band of Hope and other meetings. The upper | Belowthe subjects are twoangels surrounded with 
room will cover the extent of the whole building, | light grisailled work, and in the upper part of 
and will be lofty and well ventilated, with ceiled | the window are light canopies with ruby back- 
roof, 24 ft. 6 in. in height from the centre. The | grounds; also in a small tracery piece between 


The building is in the Gothic style, and built of 
red bricks, and the front partly of stone. It 
contains three large rooms, a class-room, and 
two porches. The entrance to the boys’ room is 
through a porch and cloak-room, 8 ft. 6 in. 
square. The boys’ room is 40 ft. by 18 ft., and 
height of ceiling, 18 ft. It is lighted by one 
large tracery window, and three other windows. 
The girls’ room is separated from the boys’ by 
large folding-doors, and is 36 ft. long and 18 ft. 
wide. In the infants’ room, which is 40ft. by 18 ft., 
two galleries have been built. All the rooms have 
been laid with gas, and are heated with Penfold’s 
patent warming and ventilating apparatus. The 
architect was Mr. Osborne, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Simpson, of Leicester, was the contractor. 
The schools are supplied with desks, the invention 
of Mr. Simpson, useful, it is said, also for tables, 
seats with rest for back, or may be converted by 
a simple method into seats with book-rest, for 
divine service. At the back of the school is a 
playground, walled round. 

Stagord.—The memorial-stones for Wesleyan 
schools in Earl-street have been laid. The ground 
floor will be divided into class-rooms, large infant 
class-room, library, &c., and the general school- 





entirely of classrooms, although in : 
stances a hall is provided for lectures 44 
examinations.* The advocates of the Prussian 
system allege that it produces the greatest 
results when tested by public examinati 
while others say that without a general achool, 
room such a plan merely offers facilities for the 
greatest amount of “cramming.” I had ey 
pected to be able to lay before you a fyh 
description of a Prussian school, by a gentleman 
in Vienna, but, owing to the shortness of time 
it has not reached me. ¥ 

The Americans have followed the plan of the 
Irish schools to a considerable extent, and jy 
their schools, as shown in the published reports 
and plans thereon, many of the main features of 
an Irish school are frequently to be found 
although there are of course differences arising 
from the different opinions on education pre. 
vailing in America.t On one point American 
opinion differs widely from that prevalent on 
this side the Atlantic in the circumstance that 
the whole of the education is carried on } 
mixed schools, the sexes being taught together 
to the end of the course. A specimen of thig 
system of mixed schools throughout may be 
found in the Wesleyan Schools, near Tredegar. 
square, Bow. 

In England, hitherto, owing to the want of a 
general system of public education, funds have 
always been exceedingly scanty, the only moneys 
derivable from the State being “ grants in aid.” 
The result has been to necessitate the greatest 
economy in school buildings. As the funds have 
been generally raised with great difficulty, 
proper arrangements have been curtailed, and 
due regard to efficiency (especially in the article 
of class-rooms) frequently neglected. As before 
remarked, the advocates of the Prussian system 
show that it produces the greatest results when 
tested by public examinations ; but the advocates 
of the English system, on the other hand, main- 





whole will be heated with Redfern & Co.’s hot-| the two openings is the Agnus Dei. A narrow 
air apparatus ; and there will also be a yard and | border runs all round the window except the | 
the requisite out-offices. Mr. Thos. Roberts, of | bottom, which has the inscription. The tone of | 
Trentham, has given his services gratuitously as | colouring throughout the window is like that 
architect, and Mr. A. F. Whittome, of Stafford, | of old stained glass. The window was designed 
is the builder. and painted by Messrs. Done & Davies. 


Bayton.—The memorial-stone of the Payton Berkhampstead Church.—A stained-glass win- 





and Mamble school has been laid by Mrs. Charles | dow has just been placed in the chancel of this 
Wicksted, of Ludlow. | church, to the memory of the poet Cowper, who | 
London.—The corner-stone of the new schools, | was born in Berkhampstead, and whose father 
Kingsgate-street, has been laid by Lady Marian and mother are buried in the chancel. The sub- ; 
Alford. | ject of the window is the Resurrection ; beneath 
Cheddar.—A new British school has been | the central figure being the poet, with hands | 
provided for Cheddar, on a piece of land a little | clasped on an open Bible. On one side is the 
to the west of the village. Mr. J. Bevan, archi- | Royal Psalmist, and on the other the Prophet 
tect, Bristol, prepared the plans. The building | Jeremiah. Cowper’s tame hares are also in. 
is Gothic in character, and built of conglomerate | cluded in the representation. The inscription is 
stone quarried at Draycott (a few miles distant), | as follows :—“ William Cowper, the poet, son of | 
with dressings of Bath stone. It has a bell. | John Cowper, D.D., rector of this parish, and 
turret in front. The structure forms a con- Ann, his wife. Born at Berkhampstead, Novem- 
spicuous object from the Cheddar Valley line. | ber 15, 1731; died April 25, 1800.” 
The school buildings consist of two rooms, the | 
principal one of which is large and lofty. On|} 
the right-hand side, and forming part of the | 
building, is a residence intended for the master; TxE subject of school-planning is one which 
— eg There is school accommodation | may appear to architects as so simple and even 
or about 120 children. The total cost of the | trivial as apparently to need little discussion, 
building will be nearly 1,300/. | but in reality the problem of how to produce the 
Sheriff Hutton.—The foundation-stone of the | best planned school (depending, as it does, upon 
new Church schools at Sheriff Hutton has been the previous problem of how to teach in the 
_ The schools will be built chiefly of stone, | most efficient manner) is one well worthy of their 
contain 130 children. The principal school- | careful attention. 
rer saben : lip 18 ft., will accommodate 80/ Various forms of schools have been adopted 
en ; and the smaller room, for girls (sewing) | in different countries with various degrees of 
= gs will hold 50, and measures 25 ft. by | success, but it would still seem that none of 
pes ina a reining rs bers age is ree | — — a perfect model for our country to 
ragga Tana c . esign | adopt, a though each may furnish a contribution 
pte : mig = “9 sy — Leeds, and the | on some point or other. 
or is Mr. John Tomlinson, also of Leeds.| The Irish school consisted generally of 1] 
A master’s house will afterwards be added. | rooms, planned to give iien adiaiic cme 
= ~ ment of benches and desks along each side of 
STAINED GLASS. the schoolroom, with classes intended to stand at 
St. Mark’s, Lewisham. — The east window certain points, or were arranged with desks down 
of this church has been filled with stained | the middle of the room and standing-spece for 
glass, representing the Crucifixion of our Lord ©!#88¢8 on both sides. The line of desks being 
and the scenes attending His Passion, A | S@¢tally broken at intervals of two, this plan 
window (proposed to be one of a s eries) has also had the advantage of enabling the teacher to 
been placed in the south aisle, representing the pass easily to one side of any pupil at yea 
Raising of the Widow’s Son, subscribed by the Gioment by the intervening gangway ; and the 
members of the choir, in commemoration of the classrooms were few in number. 
Prince of Wales’s restoration to health. The |. On the other hand, the “ Prussian System,” as 
whole has been executed by the firm of Messrs. it is called, has been much praised from the 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, with the general circumstance of its classes being all taught in 
supervision of Mr. W. C. Banks, the architect of | °°? arate soume. X6 bes not, on 8 vals, way 
the building. general schoolroom, but the school consists 
! Glasgow.—In the premises of Messrs. Ballan- 
tine & Son, of Edinburgh, is a stained-glass 
window for a new Free Church just erected at 
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tain that the latter promotes general intelligence 
in a much higher degree, in consequence of that 
attrition of mind arising from the assemblage of 
a great number, and commonly called “the 
sympathy of numbers.” The English system 
seems to demand a general schoolroom as an 
indispensable necessity ; and if this be provided, 
in addition to the number of separate class. 
rooms required for the whole of the children, 


| then there is a serious increase in the expense 


of the building, and, in fact, a superfluous and 
extravagant amount of accommodation. And it 
may fairly be laid down as a proposition, that 
only in schools of the very largest size, where 
the cost of the additional school or hall can be 
distributed over a large area of children should 
such a system be adopted, and even then only 
for special reasons sufficiens to outweigh motives 
of economy. 

The accompanying plan sets forth a sugges- 
tion by the Rev. Canon Cromwell. : 

At the risk of being considered unnecessarily 
elementary, I must now proceed to indicate a 
few of the points which may be considered to 
govern, in most cases, the plan of a good school 
suitable for children in large English towns. I 
hesitate the less to do this, from perceiving 
many indications on the part of architects that 
the thoughtful planning of a school is a subject 
beneath their notice. As two instances, I may 
mention that I observed the other day published, 
in one of the professional journals, the plans of 
a new school, in which nearly all the internal 
uses,—the daily life, so to speak,—of the build- 
ing, appeared to be overlooked or despised; 
and, again, I read with some astonishment 4 
conspicuous article in another professional 
journal, criticizing plans, as though the only 
object in designing schools was to make them 
look pretty outside. 


« Design prettily ; usefully if thou canst, but prettily.” 


Still, I must crave the indulgence of the many 
architects who cannot be ranked in the same 
category, in stating many points so well known 
to them. 

Infant Schools.—Under the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, infants cannot be compelled to attend 





plan of a German school. any 
+ Annexed will und a plan of an American s¢ ape 
This plan may be found at page 72 of the fifth edition 
“School Architecture ; or, Contributions to the Improve- 
ment of School Houses in the United States,” by Henry 
Barnard, Superintendent of the Common Schools in Con- 
necticut. Hartford, 1854; 8vo. It was introduced there 
from another work, ‘The School and Schoolmaster, lled 
George B. Emerson, first published in 1842. It is ois " 
there, ‘School for One Hundred and Twenty Pupts 
The stairs lead up to recitation-rooms over the entry 
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school before the age of five years, but, in point | 
of fact, large numbers do attend before that age, | 
and it is expected that they pass into the graded | 
schools at the ages of six and a half to seven years. 
Architects cannot too clearly bear in mind the 
fact that in the infant school there are no 
standards or grades, but that these only com- 
mence after passing the infant stage. An infant 
school appears to divide itself naturally into 
three parts—Ist. The youngest class of children 
who may be termed “babies,” and who should 
have a room devoted to themselves, where they 
can be simply amused; 2nd. The main body of 
infants who are progressing through the usual 
stages of infant teaching, of which a large 
amount can be taught on a well-planned gallery, 
and to whom marching is a very important 
element, requiring clear floor space; and 3rd, an 
advanced class which is almost ready to be 
drafted into the graded schools, and who should 
be provided with benches and desks, and may 
be taught in a separate room. Sliding partitions 
are not, as a rule, desirable in infant schools, 
and the width and proportion are seldom those 
which are found to be most useful for a graded 
school. It is most important that the lighting 
to the large gallery should be from the side, and 
the class-rooms should enter from the school- 
room, with panes of clear glass to enable the 
mistress to see what is going on. Circles in the 
floor for teaching classes, and lines for marching 
by, are also highly desirable. If the rooms are 
warmed by open fires, they should have guards 
to prevent accidents. Of all kinds of playground 
that for the infants must be considered the 
most important. The young children, depending 
so much upon sun and air, their playgrounds 
should be made to face the south, and have a 
portion roofed for protection from weather. 
Although it is not considered desirable to have 
the infant schools above the level of the ground- 
floor, still, recollecting that the proportion of the 
infant school is so different from that of a graded 
school, and looking to the value of land in the 
metropolis and other large towns, it seems de- 
sirable that in many cases where a large school 
is to be built, one infant school must be placed 
above another. Under such circumstances the 
staircases should be carefully planned so as to 
be easy and safe for such small children, and 
“ winders ”’ should be carefully omitted. 

The general planning of a group of schools 
will be very much controlled by the site and its 
aspects in relation to schooland playground ; and, 
having secured the infant department in the best 
position for sun, the graded schools may be 
raised upon a low story of 8 ft. or 9 ft., so as to 
obtain their covered playgrounds, for some por- 
tion of the school, underneath. 

Graded Schools.—In going into the question of 
graded schools, it is necessary to keep before 
us what is meant by the term ‘‘graded.” Ac- 
cording to the Education Act, the lessons are 
to be given in six separate “grades” or 
“standards ;” and although, when two standards 
are small in number, they may be taught in one 
class together, yet, as a general principle, there 
should be a separate class of from thirty to 
forty for each of the six standards. In the 
larger schools this arrangement will be doubled, | 
80 that each separate standard will have two 
class-rooms. And the school may then be 
planned in two portions as “junior” and 
“senior.” Architects will do well to bear in 
mind that this question of grading the school in 
six standards,—in other words, of planning a 
class-room for every class,—is a vital point in all 
school-planning. Mixed schools are not at pre- 

sent in much favour in this country, because 
their adoption appears to narrow the field for the 
arora of school-mistresses to infant schools 


y. 
Much has been said of the right kind of aspect 
for the main frontage of a school; and some 
have even gone so far as to say that none but a 
northern aspect was desirable ; but it must be 
remembered that sun is toa child very much what 
it is toa flower; and that having due regard, by 
systems of blinds, to the inconvenience from 
t in summer weather, it is difficult to make 
® school in this sunless climate of ours too 
sunny. 

In planning a school-room and its class-rooms 
everything is, of course, subservient to con- 
venience of teaching. Thus in the principal 
Toom the desks should be ranged along one wall 
and the principal amount of lighting should be 
from the back (as it cannot, as a rule, be sup- 
Plied from the side). The lighting should be 
rather highly placed; but on the opposite side 
of the room it is necessary to have some other 















































SECOND FLOOR FLAN 


Plan of One Story of a German School. On 
space occupied on this Floor by the Hall. 


Light in each case at the Left of the Desks. 


windows, so as to secure through ventilation in 
the hot summer weather. Each pair of class- 
rooms should be so arranged that two groups of 
from twenty-five to thirty-five, or even forty, 
each, may be taught together by the same 
teacher; and the same rule is applicable to the 
classes in the school-room, which, if arranged in 
couples, of twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, or 
forty, will enable one master to teach the two ; 
and in every case the wall opposite a group of 
benches or desks is of value for the display of 
diagrams, maps, and other objects used in 
teaching. 

A girls’ school should generally be grouped in 
relation to the infant school, and its entrances 
not far removed from those of the latter; while 
the entrance to the boys’ school should be kept 
as far off as possible, and, in the case of a site 
having two frontages, be placed in the other 
street. It is necessary in the graded schools to 
have a lavatory, and also cap and bonnet rooms, 
compactly and economically planned, close to the 
school-room itself, with two doors, so that the 
children may be filed in and out by the teacher 
in an orderly manner. 

The fittings of school-rooms have been much 
discussed, and much difference of opinion 
expressed as to the best methods ; but in infant 
schools it is admitted that gallery teaching is 
mainly the best. When, however, we approach 
the graded schools there is much divergence, 
some insisting that benches and desks are the 
best, and others that there should be a gallery 
for occasional collective teaching. Both systems 
appear to be good; but the opponents of the 
gallery system allege that in a graded school the 
introduction of a gallery wastes space; and it 
would appear that a gallery is only likely to be 
well utilised for the two lowest standards. 
Another point appears to require consideration, 
namely, that in the senior standards the older 
children will require rather more space than in 
the lower standards, and that perhaps the best 
way of meeting the difficulty is to consider the 
class-rooms for these two senior standards as 
available only for a slightly-reduced number. 
This is supported by the circumstances that 
when Board schools have been in operation 
some time a per-centage of those who have com- 
menced in the first standard will be lost by death 
before reaching the last. A pair of classes in 
the upper standards would hardly appear to 
require division, as in the lower standards, 
because of their better discipline. 

Each class requires a separate cupboard, for 
its books and papers,—and, indeed, a separate 
room attached to each school, to be called en 
“apparatus-room,” seems highly desirable ; while 
in the case of large schools about to be erected 
in London, a general room, available as a com- 
mittee-room for managers, and also for the use 
of the masters or mistresses, can hardly be 
dispensed with. 

Much has been said and written upon the 
vexed question of ventilation, some advocating 
one system and some another. My own expe- 
rience is that, for a large building, there is 
nothing like an artificial system constructed to 
supply warm fresh air, and extract foul. No 
doubt the open fire is the best of all; but in the 
face of the price of coals rising each successive 
winter, according to its hideous habit of late, it 
would appear that, as a matter of permanent 
economy, something else must be resorted to. It 
is not necessary merely to warm and rewarm 
the air which exists in any given room, and to 














other Stories Class-rooms are formed in the 
It will be noticed that the Class-rooms have 





allow the children to breathe it again and again ; 
but to take care that there is ample cubical 
supply per minute for each child, and that this 
is taken off in a regular and even manner, the 
great object of ventilation being to avoid stagna- 
tion of air. In the case of warming a church it 
may suffice to have the pipes above the floor, 
and to warm the cold air contained in the build- 
ing for the purposes of a congregation present 
an hour and a half at a time, and the same may 
be said of the practice of sending up volumes of 
air heated by means of hot iron plates, commonly 
known as “ cockles,” a system always liable 
more or less to vitiate and deteriorate the air, 
and not to be tolerated in connexion with an 
atmosphere which young children have to 
breathe throughout the day, and day after day. 
A chamber fitted with iron pipes, heated by hot 
water on the low pressure system, through which 
fresh air is passed and admitted to the various 
rooms at suitable points, while means of egress 
can easily be provided in connexion with some 
artificial extracting power, of which the furnace 
of the apparatus already mentioned can be easily 
made to supply the source, appears to me to be 
the safest and best. One reason why artificial 
warming and ventilation has not been hitherto 
more generally adopted is, that schools have 
hitherto been of a much smaller kind than they 
are now likely to be, and the cost of a caretaker 
continually on the premises, able to take charge 
of the apparatus as well as the repairs of the 
gas-piping, window-panes, warming apparatus, 
and various other matters about the building, 
was not to be thought of. And there is no doubt 
that the schoolmaster cannot himself properly 
manage the apparatus. 

The cost of a school is a more serious point 
than architects seem at present disposed to con- 
sider; but it may be laid down that, irrespective 
of the price of land and of the cost of boundary- 
walls and playgrounds, the building per se should 
be admirably completed at 61. to 7/. per head as 
a maximum. 

On the subject of the external architecture of 
schools, I would venture to add that, as this 
Association has always laid down most strongly 
the principle that the design of a building 
should clearly express its purpose, its members 
will probably agree with me when I say that a 
school should appear like a school, and not like 
a monastery, a town-hall, or a set of almshouses. 
Large towers, prodigious roofs, exaggerated 
gables, wrought-iron ridge excrescences doomed 
to speedy decay, and wrought-iron “ gable orna- 
ments,” are all better avoided. The really 
skilful architect will know how to make his 
school look like a school, without the use of unne- 
cessary or absurd features, and will plan his 
building carefully, properly, and economically, 
giving due and thoughtful expression to the 
whole, so that his work may contribute, however 
humbly, to the world’s wealth of architectural 
art, and even tend to produce, I will not say a 
new, but a better style of school architectare, 
arising out of the present great demand for 
school buildings. 

The student will find useful and interesting 
information in the following works :— 

1. Hints on Infant Schools, published by the Home and 
Colonial Society. a4 ; : 

2. Reports of the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland. 

3. Deseription of the Schools of Berlin. By Adolf 
Gerstenberg, Government Architect. 

4. Practical Illustrations of the Principles of Schooi 
Architecture. By Henry Barnard, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Connecticut. 
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NEW OFFICES OF THE HULL BANKING 
COMPANY, AT HULL. 


Tue structure of which illustrations are given 
in our present number has been erected by the 
Hull Banking Company at the corner of Silver- 
street and Lowgate, Hull, and recently opened 
as the chief offices of the company. The site is 
one of the most valuable within the borough, and 
comprises that of the former banking offices in 
Silver-street, with additional ground abutting on 
Lowgate, purchased by the company to meet the 
requirements of a largely-increasing business. 
On the clearing away of the old buildings from 
the site, advantage was taken by the Local 
Board of Health of the opportunity afforded for 
widening the above-named streets to the extent 
which could then be arranged. This was further 
aided by cutting off the angle in planning the 
new building, and thus the street-space has been 
increased at a point where it was much needed, 
and a considerable improvement in this respect 
effected. The length of the Silver-street frontage 
is 43 ft., and of that to Lowgate 50 ft.; and the 
height of the building from the street pavement 
to the capping of the balustrade on the main 
cornice is 52 ft. The bank-floor is 3 ft. 6 in. 
above the street-level, and the clear heights of 
the several stories are as follow :—Basement, 
7 ft.; bank, 18 ft.; first floor, 12 ft. ; and second 
floor, 11 ft. The base of the building, to the 
height of the bank-floor, is executed in Calverley 
Wood stone, and the remainder of the fagades in 
Ancaster stone. The principal entrance to the 
bank is in the splayed angle at the junction of 
the two streets, and has an arched stone canopy, 
panelled on the soffit, and supported on polished 
grey Aberdeen granite columns with carved 
capitals and trusses. The banking-office and 
manager’s room, with the private entrance and 
staircase occupy nearly the whole of the ground- 
floor. The former is of somewhat irregular form, 
and measures internally about 40 ft. by 42 ft. Its 
wall-surfaces are recessed, and exhibit pilasters 
and arcuation correspondent with the windows 
on the opposite sides, and are finished in Parian 
cement. The entrance-doors and internal lobby 
are of Spanish mahogany and embossed plate- 
glass. All the window-openings are fitted with 
oak sashes, those to the bank and also the 
entrance-doorway being protected by Bunnet & 
Co.’s bank-shutters. The counter and bank- 
fittings generally are @xecuted in mahogany, 
arranged as shown on the ground-plan, and the 
floor of the public space is laid with Minton & 
Co.’s tiles. In addition to the plate-glass 
windows the banking-office has a domical 
skylight in a compartment of the ceiling, 
directly opposite the principal entrance, and 
rising into the area reserved for light to the 
back of the upper stories. The ventilation is 
secured by provisions in connexion with the 
sky-light, and by a ventilating-shaft from the 
centre of the bank-ceiling, carried through the 
roof above the uppermost story, and under which 
a sun-burner is fixed. The basement-story ex- 
tends over the entire area of the site, the greater 
portion of which is occupied with fireproof 
strong-rooms, having an te area of about 
800 superficial feet, provided with Chubb & Sons’ 





doors, safes, and other fittings. The remainder 
is appropriated to lavatories and other necessary 
offices, a hoist communicating with the banking- 
office, and Perkins & Son’s heating apparatus. | 
There is a spacious board-room and waiting- 
room on the first floor ; and the principal cashier’s 
residence, with all convenient and suitable 
domestic arrangements, fills up the residue of the 
first and the entire of the second floor. | 

The building has been erected from the designs, 
and under the superintendence, of Mr. William | 
Botterill, of Hull. Mr. Benjamin Musgrave was 
the contractor, and Mr. James Griffiths the clerk 
i The entire cost of the works is about 
/,9001, 








SCHOOL PLANNING DISCUSSED. 


Canon Cromwett (a member of the School 
Board for London), after the reading of Mr. 
Robson’s paper, said that he had recently taken 
Some pains in personally examining into the 
details of German and Swiss school buildings. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his reports, spoke of the 
Zurich schools as better (in results) than any 
®xamined by him elsewhere. Being at Zurich, 
he (Canon Cromwell) therefore looked about 
him with a critical eye. He found there build- 
ngs of all sizes, and of almost all shapes; many 
mere adaptations of structures previously used 





for other purposes (one, for instance, was origi- 


nally the town-hall). They practically agree, 
however, in possessing no large schoolrooms,— 
only series of class-rooms. These class-rooms 
are arranged pretty uniformly thus :—The 
teacher’s desk is placed against one wall, the 
desks of the scholars facing towards it; gang- 
ways are left next the walls, and one down the 
centre; thus there are two blocks of desks, each 
desk containing sitting, &c., room for four children 
(in a few instances for five). The teacher by this 
arrangement reaches easily over or past the end 
child of any row, and is able to superintend the 
scholar’s work to any necessary extent. This 
width of room allows each child to see thoroughly 
the teacher, and any blackboard diagrams made 
by him ; also enables the teacher to see into the 
face of every child without effort, so as to 
observe whether he has succeeded in making 
himself understood ; whether he may pass to a 
further stage of the subject, or should wisely go 
over again a part or the whole. At Zurich, 
however, he found a school-building (situated 
near to the minster) which has been recently 
erected, and is said to meet the views of the 
best teachers, and to be the outcome of their 
experience and careful thought. The school is 
for girls of the lower middle class. In general 
plan it resembles the colleges at Oxford, con- 
sisting of a set of buildings (two or three stories 
in height), surrounding a quadrangle on all the 


change had come about in the ideas of those 
directing education and the erection of school 
buildings. The earlier public schools were 
erected to serve two purposes,—to be at the 
same time schoolrooms and places for public 
worship. In order to effect this, some of the 
arrangements desirable for the one function had 
to be given up and vice versd, so that in the 
result the buildings were thoroughly satisfactory 
for neither. Three-and-twenty years ago, when 
he left his University to engage in teaching, he 
found a pretty uniform type in vogue such as 
that of which in the course of his own educa- 
tion he had seen the unsuitableness,—a room 
30 ft. by 55 ft. or 60 ft. he remembered,—and of 
course many other examples used for the 
systems of supervision by one master, of 
Lancaster and Bell. Gradually, however, the 
importance of reducing the distractions and 
keeping the minds of the scholars well bent on 
their work has been found; out. The type of 
schoolroom shown by his diagram, some of the 
details of which he would describe, he thought 
gave this necessary separation (see plan). Four 
desks in depth,—placed as nearly as possible 
together so as to obviate the necessity of 
speaking very loudly in order to reach those 
seated at the back of the group, he thought the 
best number of rows. They would occupy less 





depth if the standard and back of a seat are 


four sides; open corridors, not unlike those | made parts of the supports to the desk belonging 


round the courtyards of the old London inns, 
surround the internal inclosure, and give access 
to a large number of separate class-rooms. 
These rooms are oblong on plan; the light 
always falls on one side of the ranges of desks 
placed longwise in the room. Between fifty and 
sixty children are taught in each such class- 
room by one teacher. When the number of 
children capable of being grouped together for 
similar instruction exceeds sixty, it is usual to 
place them under two teachers. 

As to the American (United States) schools, 
he had studied the plans of the schools there as 
illustrated in the Reports of the Controllers of 
Public Schools in the important cities, and in 
other authorities. Inschools recently erected in 
Cincinnati a wide entrance-hall gives access to 
separate square rooms, opening from it to right 
and left, showing an increased leaning towards 
the system of separate classes in distinct rooms, 
to which English experience has also been gra- 
dually leading. The example from Barnard’s 
book on School Architecture (school for 120 
pupils, with two small recitation-rooms over the 
end of the room; sitting, &c., room for all the 
children in one large room), he believed was now a 
little antiquated—certainly for the large schools 
of large towns. That, however, shows what is 
rarely deviated from in any school in the United 
States, viz., the arrangement of the desks, so as 
to facilitate a still closer approach of the master 
to the children than even in the German schools, 
a school-desk never being arranged for more than 
two children, and a gangway left at each end of 
it. In the more expensive schools, indeed, a 
separate desk is provided for each child. The 
external appearance of the American schools of 
which he had been speaking, he did not consider 
satisfactory examples of that harmony of look 
and purpose to which Mr. Robson had alluded 
in his paper, and that he hoped would mark the 
new schools of the London Board. The Ohio 
schools reminded him of nothing so strongly as 
of the blocks of offices erected of late years in 
the City of London. 

As atypical instance of a large school building 
lately fitted up most completely, according to 
the instructions received from Berlin, Canon 
Cromwell mentioned the Lyceum at Strasburg, 
which he had recently carefully looked into, both 
as to the educational work and the arrangement 
of the building. Children of all ranks are educated 
here, and the instruction ranges from the teach- 
ing of the alphabet, to preparation for the univer- 
sity. The buildings inclose a quadrangle on the 
three sides, and are three, and, in parts, four 
stories in height ; the staircases are placed at the 
two external angles; the whole consists of a 
number of separate class-rooms, entered on the 
sides next the quadrangle. No large rooms are 
provided. Th2se class-rooms are oblong in form, 
the teacher placed in the middle of the longer 
side, with the desks opposite to him—five rows 
of desks on a platform slightly raised; the en- 
trance is placed in the shorter side with a window 
also therein ; and two windows in ,the opposite 
end wall. The stove is also placed against that 
wall, and a pipe frequently carried from it the 


|* the next seat behind (he had adopted this 
with success). An additional seat should be 
formed in front of the first desk, without a desk 
in front of it; this will be required when several 
sections of the school are assembled for collec- 
tive teaching. A group of benches and desks 
should not exceed 13 ft. (at a stretch 14 ft.) in 
length. A greater length than this for ordinary 
lessons makes the field of vision too wide for the 
teacher to range over easily and successfully. 
The desks should be raised on a slight platform ; 
this is better in practice for the children than 
raising the teacher’s desk. When possible a 
solid wall should be built between class-rooms, in 
order to avoid the reverberation from wooden 
and other partitions ; and, for the same purpose, 
wooden block flooring bedded solidly will be 
found to reduce the noise largely below that from 
amore or less elastic wooden floor. He had a 
few days ago been informed by a member of the 
School Board for Leeds that the system of 
building wide schools was being acted upon 
there ; consequently the disadvantages of that 
method were evidently not so clear to others as 
they seemed to him. He could not for his part 
help considering double rooms an entire mistake, 
defeating all the objects had so specially in view 
in all recent changes. The distraction of the 
attention of the children by the noise, from the 
observation of opposite classes instead of their 
teacher, and the inconvenience to the teachers 
themselves in some instances, are immense 
hindrances to success. 

On the sketch plan prepared to show some of 
his views, in deference to the suggestions of 











whole length of the room towards the quadrangle. 
As to the English schools, a considerable 


some of his brother members of the School 
Board, movable partitions were shown, so that 
a place for assembling for singing lessons, ad- 
dresses, &c., was provided. From his previous 
observations it would be seen that, however much 
he recognised the value of this, his mind was 
much more fixed on the importance of the isola- 
tions of the sections of the school. Light should 
be admitted at the back of the children’s desks ; 
of course, in large quantities ; it will be well 
aided and diffused by end windows in any room 
not exceeding about 50 ft. in length. For an 
extension of a school of this kind he would 
advise an |, plan. This system of back and end 
lights he had recently adopted in some of his 
own school buildings with, in his judgment, satis. 
factory results. For warming, Galton’s stoves 
seem suitable to clear away the heavy carbonic 
acid gas usually filling the lower portion of a 
school-room, and subjected to little movement in 
the absence of such an open fire. For the win- 
dows he recommended an opening of the main 
portion hopperwise. No cold draught descends 
from such windows on to the heads of the 
children. The cold air takes its course from the 
upper portion of the windows into the middle of 
the room, and is warmed as it descends. He 
had noticed that windows thus contrived could 
always be kept open with comfort nine months 
at least out of the twelve, only requiring to be 
shut when cold strong winds from some quarter 
have set in. When a number of boys had occu. 
pied for three hours a room warmed and venti- 
lated in this way, he had entered it from the 
external air, and found it perfectly sweet. 
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Mr. T. Roger Smith, in speaking of the 
German schools, noticed that the division was 
almost uniformly vertical, as in the plan shown 
by Mr. Robson,—the other portions of the girls 
and boys’ schools being placed on the other floors, 


similarly to those on that plan, and the space | po 


occupied by the hall divided into additional 
class-rooms, entered from one staircase landing 
or the other, according to the requirements of 
the school (as to proportions of sexes, special 
rooms for classes, &c.). The large hall is used 
for collecting some portions of the children, for 
addresses, the distribution of prizes, &c., and is 
arranged in size so as to hold the senior or 
selected sections of the children. In the class- 
rooms the usual plan is to provide seats for 
seventy, with the idea, however, that sixty will 
be very nearly the average requiring to be taught 
at one time. In his view, the end light or side 
light may be considered about equally good, so 
jong as a strong light wholly from the right is 
avoided. For writing, arithmetic, and some 
reading, a light entirely from the left, no doubt, 
would be preferable; but if not obtainable, a 
good light behind and another from the left 
would {be a good substitute. As to the sizes of 
the class-rooms, the Germans had considered the 
matter carefully, deciding that the child seated 
furthest from the window should have light 
enough on a dull day to see (say the lettering of) 
a map or diagram without effort, and should not 
be placed so far from the teacher as to have any 
difficulty in catching all that he says. This dis- 
tance has been settled at 26 ft. or 27 ft. at the 
longest ; and consequently this dimension, by 
about 20 ft. or 21 ft. is the normal size of their 
class-rooms. The benches in no case touch the 
walls,—room being provided for the masters to 
go round on every side of a group of desks. 
The warming in the German schools is effected 
by stoves or heating apparatus placed in the 
basement (no open fireplaces). Vitiated air is 
often carried off by flues from the ceiling. 

With reference to the English schools, Mr. 
Smith thought it impossible not to see what 
ground the system of separate class-rooms was 
gaining in the minds of most people who had to 

o with public education. The heavy curtains, 
that have been recommended and largely used 
for some years past, teachers pronounce a great 
improvement on the undivided school-room ; but 
these are now frequently considered insufficient 
for securing the isolation wished for. At the 
same time the matter of supervision which 
dictated the large school-room only imperfectly 
divided, must neither be overlooked nor treated 
as chimerical. Teachers must be obtained for 
every standard who can go alone, trusting to 
their own judgment and authority, needing no 
moral support from the older and higher-placed 
teachers, before thorough separation can be 
safely ventured on; therefore some compromise 
has {been generally deemed necessary in this 
particular. Before concluding, he should like to 
bring forward one or two points on which he 
found difference of opinion prevailing, and as to 
which some continued discussion on this occa- 
sion and thereafter (among those interested in 
such matters) might aid in bringing right con- 
clusions ; perhaps even some difference in prac- 
tice might be permitted as experimental for the 
same reasons. 

I. As to ventilation. Although opinions had 


been expressed in favour of school-rooms with | 


windows on opposite sides, he personally failed 
yet to see that more would be secured by that 
plan than by (in a school-room of some moderate 
length) windows in one side-wall (at the back of 
the desks), and large windows giving a thorough 
current from end to end of the room. Great 
convenience, with reference to the general dis- 
position of a school-building, is often to be 
gained, if, in designing, cross-lighting is not 
considered indispensable. 

II. As to the conveniences (closets and 
urinals). In some of the recent competitions, it 
had been stipulated that these be kept away 
from the main building,—across a yard; and he 
thought it a wholesome kind of arrangement; 
neither could there be any inconvenience in it to 
children of the class by whom the public 
elementary schools would be attended. It had 


been, however, rather strongly argued that dis~ 


cipline would not be readily maintained, as 
these conveniences in the case of a school on the 
third floor, must necessarily be at some consider- 
able distance from any superintendence ; and it 
had been proposed that, on all the stories enter- 
ing from half-landings of the staircases should be 
lobbies open to the air on both sides (a kind of 
covered way); and the conveniences situated 


} 


beyond,—cut off from the school-buildings, in 
fact, so effectually as to exclude any risk of 
effluvia reaching them. What opinion do the 
larger number of practical teachers hold as to 
this? And is uniformity of practice of im- 
rtance ? 

Ill. As to the sliding. partitions to divide 
class-rooms, and in some cases the general 
school-rooms. They should be as sound-proof as 
possible, and thoroughly manageable without 
much exertion. Is it absolutely necessary that, 
in order to realise this, they shall be double ? 
Has a partition of this kind (thoroughly effective) 
as yet been erected ? 

IV. As to the use of the general school-room 
for assembly of the greater proportion of the 
children in any school. Has any better plan 
been used or suggested than putting in front of 
each desk of the regular desks and benches an 
extra seat,—used only at the times of assem- 
bling,—and (at least) doubling the number of 
the seats in the school-room? It is true that 
this permanently increases the depth of the 
block of desks,—with the consequent disad- 
vantages ; but some method should be arranged 
by which the larger number of children may be 
seated at once, with as little labour as possible 
in altering the positions of their seats.* 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke (member of the School 
Board for London) said that he had lately 
examined some of the largest schools in Scot- 
land. One large school (for 1,200 or 1,400 
children) he found consisting of class-rooms 
arranged for fifty-four (fifty the ordinary num- 
ber in constant attendance) ; these class-rooms 
being entered on each side of a large corridor of 
communication. Each class is taught by the 
same teacher every day; who is thus thoroughly 
acquainted with every child, and the progress 
made seems to be rapid and certain. The head. 
master in this school does not teach at all,— 
devoting himself to the management of the busi- 
ness,—to keeping all the machinery in motion. 
In another school for 1,400 girls,—taught by | 
most capable masters, he found the system of | 
separate class-rooms, with rooms capable of con- | 
taining 120—for singing and similar lessons to 
grouped classes. In this building separate stairs 
are provided for ascent and descent ; the rooms 
for clothes are placed below near the entrances, 
the clothes placed there under the direction of 
the teacher, the door locked till the end of the 
school session when the teacher superintends the 
exit of the children. It seems to be the cus- 
tom in Scotland to raise the benches. As to 
the points named by Mr. Smith, he (Mr. C. 
Clarke) thought some amount of ventilation 
across (the width of) a schoolroom must be pro- 
vided in most instances; at the same time he 
remembered cases in which great compactness 
of plan had been combined with fair efficiency in 
ventilation as at the Birkbeck Schools, Peckham, 
where are lofty rooms lighted by opening sky- 
lights; he considered, however, that the simplicity 
and certain efficiency of cross windows should 
make that system the rule in all except a very 
few exceptional instances. In the schools at 
Hamburg great attention is paid to the warming 
and ventilation ; on examining them he had 
found an avoidance of open fireplaces, a large 
stove in the lower story warms air which is | 
admitted by flues into the rooms, and a system 
of special shafts extracts the used air. As to 
the closets, &c., they should always be reached 
by a covered way when placed apart from the 
main building. He thought it would be worth 
considering whether rooms for dining the children 
as at the middle-class schools in Cowper-street 
should be provided; there it was found to save 
valuable time, and in bad weather the health of 
the children is not risked. 

Mr. James Watson (member of the School 
Board for London) called attention to the value 
of the louvre system for ventilation (as used in 
the windows of the Middlesex Hospital and the 
new hospital in Soho-square). Being connected 
with these institutions he had witnessed experi- 
ments that convinced him as to the changing of 
the air and the absence of draught from these 
windows; the air ascends and comes down by 
the centre of the wards. As to general school 
systems, he would confess that he was not acon- 
vert to the German system;—he had had 
practical experience of the value of the sympathy 
of numbers, and of the possibility of sufficient 





isolation and most efficient control in «cha 

isolation and m control j 

rooms for 120, — 
Mr. L. W. Ridge thought that no window. 

the requirements of large schools so wall ee 

double-hung sashes up ‘to a transom and up 


portions hung hopper-wise. The sliding parti. 
tions in the building of the Home and Colonial 
School Society in the Gray’s-inn-road had been 
pointed out to him by Mr. Robson, and on care, 
ful study of them he (Mr. Ridge) considered 
them the most efficient contrivance of the kind 
he had seen. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews suggested that the London 
School Board should start a competition for 
warming and ventilating a large school building 
of a plan supposed fairly typical; he thonght 
some novelties of value would be elicited,—ag 
ventilating engineers and similar specialists 
would give the matter much consideration. 

Canon Cromwell, in responding, said that, in 
his view, schools were not on the same footing ag 
hospital-wards ; these latter are occupied night 
and day, and by patients suffering from wounds 
or disease, and the cross windows of the pavilion 
system are required in order to provide at the 
same time uniform diffusion of light and the 
utmost facility for constant movement of the air 
of the ward. In the intervals of school-work the 
open end-windows he had advocated should, how. 
ever, entirely renew the air in the room. The 
closets, in his opinion, should be entirely detached 
from the other buildings. As tothe raised desks 
much difference of practice prevails, though the 
value of bringing the head and chest of each 
scholar under the eye of the teacher is uniformly 
insisted on; if more than four desks deep they 
must be graduated. In the Zurich schools, how. 
ever, the teacher is raised on a platform instead; 
at Strasburg the children are raised; in the 
American schools the children’s desks are on the 
level. The general assembly-hall (of the Ger. 
man schools) he thought would prove more 
interesting than of much practical utility in our 
schools. In the case of the London Board, such 
a provision coexisting with the limit of 10 super. 
ficial feet per child in general school-room and 
class-rooms together, will lead to a diminution 
of class-rooms in number or area which he 
thought undesirable. He advised architects to 
listen well to the views of practical teachers ; but 
not to follow them implicitly in their definite sug- 
gestions as to buildings, rather to make provision, 
as technical skill and knowledge will enable, in 
the simplest and completest way for the carrying 
out of the system of teaching to be pursued in 
all its details. : 

Mr. C. Clarke could say that there was no wish 
on the part of the London School Board to bind 
architects to a single form of building, or to 
uniformity in details; they only asked in each 
case for the most suitable building for the special 
school—the best fitted for the site, provided at 
the lowest proper cost. eve 

Mr. Robson said that, in his individual opinion, 
we, in England, should have heard less of, and 
paid less heed to, the German system of school 
teaching if the French had been victorious in 
the late war. The German system in its entirety, 
at least at present, is impossible in England, 
where, for various reasons, it is stipulated by = 
Education Department that the head master 0 
a school must not be allowed “to provide for 
carrying out the entire business of instrcction 
without his own direct intervention in giving the 
lessons.” He thought with more class-rooms 
than hitherto customary, the English y bereahon 
quired little modification. Personally he i : 
on cross-ventilation of school-rooms as 4 “esi 
deratum. The renewal of air on any - 
system depends too much on the position 0 - 
axis of the schoolroom with reference to “a 
prevailing winds. As to sliding partitions, “a 
had derived the most valuable knowledge be 
possessed on the subject from those 4 tt 
buildings of the Home and Colonial Society. B 
would be desirable, in all cases, that they §' "he ‘ 
be prepared double, with a space . gt ‘st 
tween, being used single as a rule, double 


required. 








A Medal Commemorative of Pom 
giving Day.—The Court of Common car 
of the City of London have resolved to ren 
medal to be strack, at a cost not exceeding ti -. 
to eX emorate the late national demonstra 





* Could not this be effected by hanging each extra seat 
to the standards of the desk adjoining? The desks in 
front being on casters running on trams, the adjustment 
of them to marked lines in the floor, and the letting down 








- i seats, would be the work of about two minutes at 


in the City of London on the day 4 
giving for the recovery of the Prince” | 
The medal will be distributed to such ne vehi 
of the Court, of the Royal Family, and o P 
institutions as may desire it. 
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FEE a i h has recent] “ Edinburgh.— A new place of ip in con. | Tr to any other descriptions for this purpose, and in the 
ctl in tho improving town of Harlatcn aud | exion withthe Wine Pnceoe ee, com | Sa ron shone of hte andar 2% sand agin 
priate The church, which is dedicated to | at Viewforth. The building was designed by | from its uneven surface, and its soon wearing into holes, 
St. John the Baptist, is built in the Decorated | Messrs. Pilkington & Bell, and occupies a site on eee lelgmente for the urine, which soon 3 pees go 
style. It consists of a nave, 68 ft. long by | the north side of West Gilmore-place. Im wd keotid odour.” Posdered eypmn nee opened peri ing 
20 ft. 6 in. wide, and 41 ft. high to the ridge of ms mg the a oe ee . <p it _ ae oe pon. wore Ly wie ae nok thie evil 
roof, on each side of which are four arches | found necessary to adopt orm of a paralle : : Bimmroggey Breer 
and pis the te Pe eee crcular and | gram. | A result of the limitation of the site has | snaytd,2%°h 0 = po men pe lg 
quatrefoil on plan, opening into aisles the same | been the introduction of galleries to a larger | effect a t saving in the litter, and keep the atmosphere 
length as the nave, and 10 ft. wide. These| extent than might otherwise have been cam, | "Oak leche; er blocks of eny hand wood which from its 
aisles are lighted by three-light windows, and | sidered desirable, 80 as to provide the required texture is not a great absorbent, form a good and warm 
the nave has a clearstory of trefoils and quatre. | number of sittings. The church will accom. | pavement. s 
foils enclosed in equilateral arches. There is a| modate 1,000, of which number Stietoguentied! 2 eats harness, ut, should be partitioned off for 
west entrance, the doorway being shafted and | for in the area, and 454 in the gallerice. The | reoceass may alo be Loner et wall behind the horses 
deeply moulded, and above it is a four-light | interior bs Set ly os style, such fr placing in them the harness daily used, also cu 
window. The chancel is 30 ft. long and the same | ornamentation as introduced being con. 4: . : - 
width as the nave, with an a sidal east end of | fined to the front of the galleries and the pulpit. poe Tang po be sposkianent “eae 
five bays, and a single-light window in each bay. | The only available place for the vestry was in or divisions oF ® suitable description, should 
The roofs of the nave and aisles are of pitch | the sunk flat, and the access from thence to the a af aes Rieke vine eocidents will frequently occur 
pine, carved and moulded, and the chancel roof | Pulpit involved the erection of a screen, which, The stall divisions should be about 6 ft. apart, and may 
is formed of arched groining. The roofs are | a8 being the central object in the church, has | be as described for cattle sheds; but the posts 
covered with green rag slates. The benching been combined with the pulpit. The site being | Should be oval in form, to prevent injury to the horses, 
their 


























i “i . h against them ; : ; 
throughout and all the doors are of wainscot at the intersection of est Gilmore-place and pet = will ie be ty wre a 
oak, carved and moulded, the latter haying some | Viewforth-place, the salient corner has been boxes ” may be readily formed when required. The stalls 
wrought ironwork, by Smith, of Weybread. The | Selected as a suitable spot for a tower. When ~ whieh ot the cone er et, Se hie + ee 
passages and chancel are laid with encaustic tiles. | finished, it will rise to a height of 118 ft, ‘The | may be cither of wood or iran meg sh gang ft 
The five east windows are by O'Connor. The| Church may be regarded as & specimen of the | iong, 8 in. deep, and 15 in. wide, the bace part being 
subjects are,—Ist. The Birth of the Saviour ; | Geometrical Decorated style. The windows | rather higher than the front. The preference should be 
cud. he Baptism of our Lord; 8rd. The Craci- | which light the area are square-headed, and there | ¥en to cast-iron; racks are’ sled! beet nnd ne ee 


- : material. Many persons think that the racks are best 
fixion ; 4th. The Entombment; 5th. The Ascen. | are more elaborate windows above. The elevation placed by the sides of the mongers, as the hay-seeds are 
of t 


sion. The other windows are glazed with rough facing West Gilmore-place has, in addition to | apt to fall into the eyes horses, when they are 
plate cathedral-glass and white margins, the | the rower, a large central gable occupied by a sean Peetg Gee = ‘aaniieaan i 
tracery being filled with rough plate of two / five-light window, the head of which is filled in they satisfy their hunger much quicker and better when fed 
colours, worked in crosses and other devices, | With moulded bar tracery ; also a smaller gable _— nee - com: pay neg more = ~o 
The outside walls are of flint and stone, the flint occupied by a two-light window, the tracery of ngeailon poh is probably the east Goopensioal for draught 
being in several places cut square, like bricks, | Which is treated more simply. The elevation rses, 

and laid in regular courses. There are stone | facing Viewforth-place has to the north of the oo +“ unpeet scanting ay ont otal omite 
crosses to the nave and transepts, and a wrought. | tower three ga bles, the centre on of which is, at theie ona’ the vapee Er dae voting = hana 
iron ene at the top of the intersections of the | both as regards size and elaboration, the most rings fixed on the manger: each horse is thus confined to 
roof of the apse. A stone bell-turret, with a/| Conspicuous. The church, without the tower, | the centre of the stall, and cannot reach those next him. 








f 000: Cast-iron or wood brackets may be fixed in the harness- 
bell by Warner, is fixed on the gable of the has cost about 5,000U. room and recesses, for hanging S the harness in frequent 
south transept. The church will hold about use. These brackets sho fi be slightly inclined upwards, 
- pune Mr. wane was - Swans ; 3 6 > ~ ewes Sesnem slipping _ ee —_oe he 
the contractor, Mr. Grimwood, o ey bread. ® R are the safest and best for stable use and should be hung 
The carving has been done partly by Mr. 50 18 Decer £0. with weighys, lines, and pulleys,” 4 





Phyffers, of London, partly by carvers in the The Culture, Ma 

, mre 2, nagement, and Improvement of 
employ of Mr. Grimwood, and partly by carvers ar tie I fi 
from the atelier of Mr. Cornish, of North Walsham. Landed Estates. By G. A. Dean, d Agent VARIORUM. 


a ‘ rs d gricult Engi » ac, : . 
The church is lighted by gas laid on by Mr. 7 an gg ns sk ae Losden Captain R. F. Burton, in Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chappell, of Harleston, and consists of simply a > ‘ , ; . 


| Te author of this work is a man of experience, | gives some interesting particulars of the present 


jet of burners laid along the string under the | and the book is an elaborate and valuable one. | State of Palmyra. Speaking of an excavation 
clearstory windows, which lights the whole | ’ 


pe letel The heals | Mr. Dean is well known ; he is a referee to the | made by his party, the writer says,— 
ie ided’ by Haydon oA f Trowbeidee, The | Board of Trade, and author of various works on| “During our absence the workmen came upon two oval 
as prov ; 


agriculture. slabs of soft limestone, each with its er in high Femesr 4 

¢ 3 : Miia . . . “ i ig Tes, ! > 

vhich Me. Hazard, of Hasleston hi sorkcenca | Tho Wor is divided into two parts including and tair disposed, an pases to hans bern tac anne 

“ne i of 9 0001. besides givi ng the site - @ somewhat lengthened introduction. The | both eenes, in ap cireular rolls, The other ~~ a 

— , o4 » first part al late lima‘ d ica] | feminine bust with features of a type so exaggerated as to 
Hatyield.—The Church of St. Etheldra, Bishop's De aa oe © Climate and geological | 


* : P | resemble the negro, A third and similar work of art was 
Hatfield (the largest parish church in the county), surface, soils and their a amare of 




















brought, but the head had been removed. It would be 
> . all the various plants used and crops reared | hard to explain to you the excitement caused by these 
having undergone a restoration by Mr. Brandon, 


P < in agri ult : f, i ; : wonderful discoveries. Report flew abroad that gold 
the architect (of which almost the entire cost has atea: 6 rosa! oe and — farming, images of life-size had been dug up, and the least disposed 
been borne by the Marquis of Salisbur ), is | Sonn , Cultivation, pasture » MmanureS, | to ey. geration declared that chests full of gold coins and 
about to be reoccupied "—e ys utilisation of Sewage, insects and birds. The! ingote ted fallen to our lot.” 


Sheerness.—The new church of St. Paul has ron - ae ” wba pes Ss _ taxa. A writer in the current number of the 
been consecrated by the Archbishop of Canter- ti pe oe property, at comes a “hee oe | Leisure Hour, Says as to cathedral libraries, — 
bury. The edifice ‘has been built on the Well | ries ss ‘al . Po a - d bs aha bit arf * a Cathedral chapters are usually spoken of as 
Marsh. It is in the Early English style, the 1 teal ig orc oo ee te, renta, val» | learned bodies, and are supposed to be zealously 
Plan consisting of nave, chancel, north aisle, Pr mi te me yon wi Pa ea aw pare ema | addicted to the study of grave and aged tomes ; 
chapel, and vestry. The arches of the south a 7 f Se eae 8, ge a as we 184- but the state of the libraries entrusted to their 
wall are temporarily filled with brickwork, so | 202%» farm Gs. of ened cet ae henio®, care is hardly very creditable to them. Book 
that, in the event of am extension of accom. | a ee ~ > ‘ldiz oy rr after book has been allowed to disappear even 
modation being required, a south aisle can | ene offi — nan al ” 3 di Sind from cathedrals whose deans have acquired dis. 
readily be added to the present structure. Tia] en man ry 9s ‘4 ‘ dings, ‘tinguished renown as men of letters. Only & 
architect was Mr, RB. Wheeler, of Tunbridge | Satna ganines aa oem ei Y figntine | few years ago, it was customary, by tipping the 
Wells. The ground was known to be very soft, | Pe ete Pn Pil . Pre rb a | verger, to obtain permission to cut out the illu. 
and, on probing, it was found that the “ soft. timber and ‘Teena E ws, wot » “C- | minations in the ancient manuscripts of one 
hess” extended downemantia for a depth of 40 ft. the work is illustrs Y engravings of grasses | cathedral library ; whilst in another, one of the 
The problem to be solved was how to build | 224 insects. ee dee aah | most valuable works has been seriousiy injured 
Without a foundation and to save the enormous a ee sie say f ro . de Pring am, .We | by the rude handling of visitors, to whom it used 
expense of driving ‘piles. Mr. Wheeler built ee wnat Be os ae . Offies = r the heading | to be shown as the largest and heaviest book in 
upon inverted arches, and the plan, which was ae rengement of Farm ny aa i the collection. The dean and chapter of one of 
at first doubted, has, it is said, succeeded, the Fo eo Sore neous te thea aiene et the cathedrals, not very many years ago, dis. 
Settlement having been very slight, and, as / through the yards and courts where cattle are kept, posed of a number of Caxtons of priceless value, 
Archdeacon Harrison said, there stands the| The horse, from being in a highly artificial state, is | in order to purchase some current literature ; 


‘ : r . disposed to i atory action of the viscera, ' iasti holar, 
church, literally without “a builder’s founda- pees pate vy be ieonned wih ma care ; conseque: and only the other year, an enthasiantio sa * 


ntl i i h the library for 
hon.” The build, . Mi Sheer- | all stables should be cool, properly ventilated, well vel, who had hunted in vain throug ry 
hess, and the pretend rag kr of we ond thacoty hly drained. ware A . a magnificent copy of one of the rarest editions 
T. : 


A Stabl Id be from 16 ft. to 18 ft. wide between the : tually found it used by the 
Ne of Lambeth. Messrs. Hart, Son, stalle ; the rr about 8 ft. high, and the interior of the of the Bible, actually f 


: s k 
H Ge & Co. supplied the gas-fittings ; and Mr. | buildings open — » the roof. im doors should Fmt ll = 6 convenient prop to keep 
» Gat outwards, an the fastenings sunk in t em, to © window 

atherwood has acted as clerk of the works, ps cml damage to the horses, by their running against 
them, when suddenly going in or oat or accident by the 
—X—X_____ tching and getting entangled. Mire 
nTheee beildinee my be ventilated by means of luffer-| The Bermondsey Water Supply.- Ener. 
Embankment Surplus Land. | boards, answering as windows, but when glazed sashes are getic measures adopted by the Committee of 


Bybee luffer-framing may be hung outside to act as : have resulted in a 
It is said that Government have refused to pon ee the andes chal te made to slide past each mabepeyers in Bermeniesy 


ecept the alternati i pose : - The temperature should be about 45° | great improvement in the supply of water to the 
the Metropolitan Board of Works fo a por pg pe stn and unk bo to 65° in summer. Excess neighbourhood. The company, it is said, are 


ight is prejudicial, producing restlessness ; therefore | 4 14; ushi their new works at Nunhead 
pa the Thames Embankment surplus land pte cal a be windeted thao te poe + oak Gem actively pushing on . 
n, ted than is sufficient to enable 















































the workmen to cleanse the stables, which they hope to complete in ten months. 
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f Metropolitan Board of Works| Improvements in Park.—In 

Pag pa report has been issued in a| to questions as to these intended improvemeute 
printed form. The metroplitan improvements | put to Mr. Ayrton, in Committee of Supply, he 
of which it treats, include the ire 7 — - vee wes Peter to ad planted was 
Opening Madras terw and Chelsea embankments; Queen Victoria. | settled by the chief gardener, who was a distin. 
Lord 4 of — Mad ~s : ae street, and the Whitchapel and Stingo-lane guished arboriculturist, and who decided to 
8 care hor) nee ‘of, Merchistoun, | improvements. Those projected, which are have —_— and deciduous trees. With re. 

y ste ea d rs Vicero of Reg spoken of, include the new thoroughfare from | spect to bathing places, he held in his hands the 
poem groes 6. r M: ne half. ast wd a.m. just New Oxford-street, throngh Old-street to Shore- | sum of 50,0001., the legacy of a lady, for their 
bet ; his ow ais from India. Notwith- ditch, and thence to Bethnal-green-road ; and re that lady 8 affairs had been 
ee the ed hour at which notices were | the widening of High-street; Shoreditch, of - ly se = not at liberty to 
: oo Sund ing. a pretty large number | Wapping High-street, of Edgware and Har- of the money. e fountain for Hamilton-place 
issued on Sun a one P . om a leaiie row roads, and of Newington Butts. The was in the hands of the sculptor, who was carry. 
was present, wae" S ere ee antahin ral superintending architect’s annual report re-|ing on the work under contract. The sculptor 
peak og -tscgpepeaadel Me “The sanction of | lates to the improvements. During the past | was Mr. Thorny croft, the lady Mrs. Brown. Tho 
the Government of ‘India to the scheme for|Year 105 applications had been made to the | Park paling was going on, and there would be 
a ing water from Red Hill, prepared by Mr. Board for their sanction to the formation of new | no cessation in the work until the whole had 
tage cat engineer of the municipality, and | streets, of which 70 were granted, and 35 refused. been completed. bps Bhs we to the water, 
Pes : soe of thee — lacs of rupees to enable the | For the construction of porticoes, balconies, and | borings had Brera y ; n a which would 
Commissioners to carry it out, was given in 1869. | Verandahs, 78 applications were received, of oa be 0 nets y: more seats were 
In March of that year the delivery channel for | Which 65 were granted, and 13 refused. Since | requi “ty @ pu ~ more would be added, 
conveying the water from the Red Hill tank to | 1855 the Board have sanctioned loans to the| but they not ee ere with the chairs, ag 
the fe tty hae commenced, and in March, 1870, a 2mount of 1,657,4971. Of this sum 760,8231. those who used the chairs would not use the 

: ‘he | were for sewerage works, 672,5721. for paving, | seats. 


contract was concluded with Mr. Woolley for the : ‘ : 
supply and laying of the pipes. When the and 224,102/. for street and other improvements.| m4 yew Wood- Pavement.—The wood. 


distribution works are complete there will be ’s Plant, Sevenoaks Pavement laid in Bartholomew-lane, near the 
thirty-six miles of these, of which twenty have Ba por Bar iain 8 Fk say last Mesars. Bank, of which | we have before spoken, ig 
hewn elnnndiy tid down, end tt ie cuphotes Sat Fuller, Horsey, Son, & Co. concluded the sale of | ttracting attention. The new system consists, 
the entire length will be finished before the end | the fire ion rtio a of ne contractor’s plant used in | first, in the formation of a foundation of sand, of 
of the year. The water will be made available | the construction of the Tunbridge direct line, | sufficient depth to make a good “ grave.” Upon 
for the use of the public by means of 127| 1:10 at the depéts at Riverhead, Tubbs Hill, | this is laid a continuous flooring of 2-in. planks, 
fountains and 36 public wells and tanks. The} toi a bal Hae P The importance of the sale With a similar one above it placed transversely, 
number of inhabitants in the districts which it | aise ag et Re camuublane. af begets, amnne | The pavement-blocks, which in form are rectan. 
is proposed to supply with water is about 315,000 | ms a | 3 whens sean ie ai Peto, | gular, rest upon this double floor, and are steadied 
out of a total population of 397,000. Mr ie Messrs. Homer, Mr. Deardon, the | py rt ieee - wood nailed to the floor 
he = : fr G ' beneath. e whole structure is cemented 

Opening of the New Town Hall, Wed-| nae ee ee si Peta ge Soca | together with a composition of hot pitch, tar, and 
nesbury.—This event has taken place in the | }O™M/mson, U.K, : ’ ’ | gravel, and the surface receives a dressing of the 


presence of a large assemblage. The hall stands Walker. The rails, of which there were about | mea tin ig em NE a mig na 
in the rear of the public offices, which front the | 1,400 tons, realised from 71. 5s. to 81. 17s. 6d. that aids nical. comeink anneiiie sind below 
Holyhead-road. The exterior of the building is | Pet ton. Two locomotives, made in 1865, by G. | me wal f the surroundin — pai the wood 
devoid of all ornamentation. Internally, the | England, 1,520/.; three by Brotherhood, made | shelf i. airman Sonam a te Metts eutiens 
walls are divided into panels, separated by im 1863, 1,310/.; three by Hughes, 7351. ; 8 | of th gh isiniscnie will alwa: a vena wailere 
Corinthian pilasters, supporting a full Corinthian | ™ortar-mill, with 9-ft. pan, by Henry Clayton, | wt road aap lg De a a rian Sipe i 
cornice, with enriched modillions, from which | 96l.; three Murray’s pumps, 140l.; a 16-horse | Waatever yaaa per". 
spring a coffered and panelled ceiling, with | portable engine by Clayton & Shuttleworth,| 9 sremorial Mortuary Chapel at Chi- 
moulded and panelled ribs, and enriched centre 1864, 3501.; four 14-horse power _portable |chester.—The family of the late John Abel 
flowers, from which are suspended five star-| engines by same makers, 1863, 1,095!. The) giith Who for over thirty years represented 
light burners. By day, light is obtained from | total amount was nearly 30,0001. Chichester in the Liberal interest, intend to erect 
semicircular windows, groined into the coffering | The Workmen at Redcliff Church, |* monument over the vault containing his re. 
othe ecling. Tue bal is supplied with s2-| pegtal.On Saturday ast the workmen em. |"ains at che cemetery. Tho town ena 
curvilinear line, and finishes in a curve at the | Ployed:at Redoliff Charch had * thorough day's | 4 t a t a > tpt a ee ae i. 
a tego te Si ; h side wal] | °™Joyment, through the liberality of the Mayor, | “ber Scott, an e ee laid ef 4 
cnd nearest the orchestra against each side wall | 11. boy Canon Randall, and the Restoration | Proved of them, The plans lai re . 
Committee. Before starting each man was pre. Council were for a mortuary chapel, in Early 




















Miscellanea, 














of the building. The front, as also the front of | 
rrdey mgr det ysoe sa ee mountings, and sented with a small packet of silver, containing | English architecture, to stand in & tiene’, 
é panels of an ornamental | three half-crowns, to enjoy himself with, indepen- | formed by the meeting of the two main thorough. 
attern, and coloured. Means of ingress and | 2 . : | fares of the cemetery. The dimensions of the 
P ss silliieaiiacll sag We Mr. D.M | dently of the cost of dinner, breaks,and so forth. J id 
Fm, Morte by fre ders Ae. D: Moor, They en preted to Porta to Taneheon, | propel cape, ofr ap onl be wen wa 
of the building will be about 3.0001 cnieiiin ,and thence to the Rock House Hotel, Clevedon, | be 18 ft. high to the oP of me ’ vie (nai de). 
anddliiinan “aa Mao stheeiieilienn ‘snail debate oer | where they enjoyed a hearty dinner. After the | Outside and 15 ft. inside, a * vd the build. 
like all he Sesduea of the interior, are of jnesel loyal taste, Ws, Willems proposed the | ee re ee se to be ey tal gate of 
aliad alan.” aiekaat-asiih deemed cool i eal ‘health of Mr. Rice, clerk of the works, and read | ing, and the entrance is to be by a = - Fie 
P — : a wn" | an address from himself and his fellow-workmen | ¢laborate design on the east. The chape 
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accommodate an audience of 780 persons, and . : 

the orchestra a band and chorus of 120. The | aad DB Boor siges mo ow eae elaeda 

organ was given by Mr. Brogden, M.P. the following inscription :—“ Presented to Mr. 
Improvement of the Dwellings of the W- Rice, clerk of works of St. Mary’s Church, 


Working Classes.—The annual meeting of the | Redcliff, by the workmen, as a mark of respect. 
Society for the Improvement of the Dwellings of | June 29th, 1872.” Mr. Rice thanked them for 


the Working Classes has been held at Willis’s | their kindness, and said he would treasure the | 


Rooms, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. The | present as long as he lived. 
t f the soci Mr. Pz : 
secretary of the society (Mr. Payne) read the Fall of Scaffoldi in Wolsinathemm: < 


report of the committee, which stated that the A new chapel is being constructed on the plot 


houses owned by the society were well occupied. | 
The mortality throughout the houses, with an | of land at the corner of Shakspeare-strest, 


le j , 
196 por 00, makin tea toe ae cqecopte s | outer walls have been completed, and a good 
society has been enabled to record. The amount | roca pe hracrg irae mo Sere wood or a ad 
a by the eres — all sources during | ebeesiil “wake camp oe werd ad eet vor 

e past yea 5,2541. 128. 9d., whi vi } ' 

ieabiese an hand. 4 the Gaaneaiae is nahin ‘of arch at the Bhaks peare-street end of the build. 
SOGl. Oe. Did, made o total of 6.9611. Sa. 64a. | SS Bete Reece os mlpeeuee merous tae coagel 
The current expenses of all the lodging-houses, & up d th aff di 
including repairs, amounted to 3,4351.9s. Loans re ro . : = cal olding sone 
— pees interest peg &c., 1,215. 5s. 94., to the pa apt r (Poca pry Ang pn paar Se 
salaries an 7 7 ; icati , . 
and other printing, books cad gage ati" | quantity of bricks and wood falling with them, 
pn, md = peng — 16s. 2}d. Pee bas em 4 pa "hued Uae eee oon 
of » postages, coals, cleaning, and all ’ . ‘gays 
ncenal, 181 17. 4h; Nearing’. balans|*¢%® Serbla om which the scalfling rested 
at ban i 4 8, 
The naps a pie ant, 4041. 16s. 11}d. walls bad bulged out, and it is said there was not 
- ~~ Property, &c., belonging to the society | o gcient strength in the abut 
18 estimated as worth 35,4421. 17s., and the © abutments. 


general liabilities of the society amount to| The International Exhibition and 

ppd ne 9s., leaving assets to the amount of Working Classes.—The ear i ali 
8691. 8s. It was resulved “that this meeting | adopt measures for keeping the Exhibition open 

recognise in the success granted to the efforts of | one evening in the week until ten p.m. On those 


the society in past i i 
ciety years, a call to continued | occasions the ch: issi ix wi 
operations in the time to come.” be sixpence. aE area een 





| Nottingham, for the “Christadelphians.” The | 





be built of stone, and roofed with lead. 


The Enlargement of the National Gal- 
lery.—On the vote of 37,2501. to complete the 
sum for the enlargement of the National Gal. 
lery, in Committee of Supply, Mr. Ayrton oer 
the new buildings had been expressly designe 
in such a manner as that, whilst they might 
stand alone, they would also fit in well with any 
structure that might be raised round them. “ 
the meantime, they would blend harmonious!y 
with the existing National Gallery. The yn 
pictures might be brought from Kensington, a" 
there would be no difficulty in accommodating 
presents of pictures to the nation. The new 
buildings would be fire-proof, and every preca” 
tion had been taken with regard to existing 
buildings. 

Royal Gallery of Ilustration.—%r. oe 
Mrs. German Reed have been very successful ot 
late. The proverb, “Charity begins at -? 
sparkling with the melodious strains ° ie 
Cellier, nightly retains large audiences a “i 
seats till the fall of the curtain ; and “My Am 
Secret ” eminently suits the peculiarities : pe 
company. Mr. Corney Grain, in his last ske at 
“A Five o’Clock Tea,” displays @ very i 
amount of humour, and admirably burlesq 
English, German, and Spanish songs. 


The Building Societies Bill—A dept 


ton from 1,100 building societies have waited 0» 


the Home Secre to urge the Government : 
reconsider muir cial to the Building 
Societies Bill. Mr. Bruce, in his rep ; “e 
Government were not in a position to iat 
immediately andSproperly on the subject. 


ly, said the 
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The Public Health Bill.—In Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Stansfeld said it was unquestionably 
the intention of the Government to proceed with 
this Bill. The measure was committed pro form4 
the previous evening for the insertion of certain 
amendments and the withdrawal of certain 
clauses. He had unwillingly come to the con- 
clusion, however, that, considering the advanced 
period of the session, and the pressure of other 
business, it was necessary in the interests of the 
Bill itself to do what was sometimes called 
“throwing part of the cargo overboard.” It 
appeared to him the best course would be to stop 
that year with the creation and consolidation of 
the local authorities, and to withdraw all the 
clauses relating to nuisances, hospitals, river 
pollutions, and other matters. 


Drinking Fountains.—Some information as 
to the cost of these public conveniences was 
disclosed at the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Associa- 
tion, held on Tuesday, under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Westminster. There are more 
than 300 troughs and fountains under the care 
of the society, and all are visited, cleaned, sup- 
plied with cups, and reported at the office every 
week. The cost of the fountains for repair and 
water-supply averages nearly 101. a year each, 
but the cost of the cattle-troughs varies with 


New Enterprise in Scarborough.—Mr. 
W. A. Waddington, of York, is erecting a re- 
staurant, an arcade, a theatre, and a gentleman’s 
club all in one building. A spacious entrance 
serves the whole edifice, the restaurant being on 
the ground. On the second floor is the arcade. 
Round the sides are ranged stalls to be filled 
with articles of taste and convenience. On 
the third story is a theatre, to be ready for 
opening early in July. The theatre will seat 
800 people in gallery, boxes, saloon, and private 
boxes. Above is the gentlemen’s club, fitted up 
with news-room and billiard-tables. 


A Novelty in the Trade.—Our 
Exeter correspondent writes :— A twenty- 
roomed house, complete with grates, stoves, and 
fittings, has just been brought by ship to 
Exmouth, for transmission by rail to North 
Tawton (North Devon). The house was built in 
Norway for a gentleman at North Tawton named 
Vicary. It is mostly built of wood, and, it is 
said, can easily be taken to pieces and put up 
again in any locality desired... .. Men have 
been brought from Norway to put it up, so that 
the owner will be altogether independent of 
home labour.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The “Cabman’s Rest.”—A curious little 
structure has just appeared in the streets of 


Puseli.—‘The Dream of Queen Katherine.’ 
spoken of by Allan Cuningham, and engraved by 
Bartolozzi, which was counted as lost in a fire 
that [consumed the property of Mr. Watts, the 
celebrated publisher, has recently been brought 
forward by a member of the family. It is a fair 
example of the péculiar style of the artist, and 
has good qualities. The picture may be seen in 
— Robinson’s shop, in Brownlow-street, Hol- 

rn. 


Emigration to Brazil.—A small pamphlet 
on the possessions and products of the different 
provinces of the Empire of Brazil has been 
published by Joaquim M. de Almeida Portugal, 
F.R.G.S., at the Commercial Agency of Brazil in 
Leadenhall-street. It will be useful to many 
having an interest in Brazil. 


Metal-work at the Institute Conversa- 
zione.—It is right we should correct a little 
slip in our notice last week. The cross, candle. 
sticks, and vases designed by Mr. Lonsdale, for 
St. Andrew’s, Wells-street, were executed and 
exhibited by Messrs. Barkentin & Co. 


A Glazed Surface.—Several correspondents 
desire to hear more as to the practicability and 
expediency of using glass for the lining of walls. 
Perhaps Mr. James will go further into the 
subject. 














their size and locality. The small dog-troughs 
are supplied entirely with the waste water from | 
the fountains, but for the larger troughs the | 


water-rate alone is in some cases as much as| apparatus for cooking. The current expenses of 
30. per annum, more than 1,200 horses, besides | the “cabmen’s rest” are to be defrayed by 
other animals, frequently drinking at one trough | subscriptions of the drivers who avail themselves 
| of its advantages. 
‘and it is the gift of the town mission, who 


in twenty-four hours. 
New Institute for High Wycombe.—<At a 


promote a movement for the erection of new | 
Institute buildings at Wycombe, it has been) 


resolved that the Literary and Scientific and | 25th ult., Miss Glyn brought one series of her 
Mechanics’ Institutes of the town should be | readings to a close with an admirable present- 
amalgamated, with a view to increase the | ment of “‘ Measurefor Measure. 
advantages afforded by such institutes, and that 


to carry out the amalgamation a suitable build- 
ing, with reading-rooms, library, class-rooms, 


ani an assembly-room for leetures and other 
public gatherings, should be provided. Com- 


mittees were then formed to carry ont the 
objects proposed. Frogmore Gardens were pro- 
posed as a site. 


The Beacon at Westminster.—Last week 
some alarm was occasioned by a rumour that a 
fire had broken out in the upper story of the 
clock-tower of the new Houses of Parliament. 
There was not, however, any cause for appre- 
hension, as the damage done was confined to the 
destruction of a small deal box lined with iron, 
in which the new beacon had been displayed. 
This became over-heated, and broke into a blaze. 
The gas which supplied the illuminating power 
was turned off as soon as possible, and the fire 
was stamped out without the use of water. This 
beacon adds a pleasant feature to London at 
night, and we hold it to be valuable. It gives a 
point to calculate from ; steadies the thoughts, 
and leads to precision. 


Decoration of Enderby Church, Leicester. 
The internal decorations of this church have just 
been completed. The chancel has been decorated 
throughout, a choir of angels painted on the 
wall above the chancel arch, and quaint ribands, 
bearing legends, carried round the nave arcade 
and over the aisle windows. The west end of 
the nave has also received riband decorations. 
The works have been carried out by Powell, 
Brothers, of Leeds, from plans prepared by the 
architect, Mr. Edward Birchall, of the same 
‘own, at the cost of Mr. Charles Brook, of 
Enderby Hall, 


Rochester Castle Gardens.—These gardens 
Were opened to the public on Wednesday after- 
toon, by the Mayor, in the presence of a large 
Company. The gardens have been taken on 
*ase by the Corporation from Lord Jersey. A 
 agie subscription has been raised for laying out 

© gardens and other work, which has already 
“st more than 2,0001. We gave a view of the 
“sign some time ago. 

_7iteproofing Experiments.—With refer- 
rita ‘o our report of an experiment at Edmon. 
Me in fire-proofing, at Mr. Brannon’s cottage, 
mae Edward Marshall asks us to say that the 
“a and floors of stables, and coach-house there, 
him Covered with asphalte made and laid by 


cayoe ’ intend, it is stated, to supply it with literature 
meeting in the Town-hall, High Wycombe, to! of an 
| 


Birmingham. It is a “cabman’s rest,” and is 
neatly made of stained wood and glass. It con- 
tains sitting accommodation for several men, and | 
has a locker for their food. There is also an 


Its cost has been about 701., 


“ instructive and moral tendency.” 


Miss Glyn’s .—On Friday, the 


” 


Selections from 








Ground-rents in the City.—According to 
the City Press, 120,000 square feet of land on 
the Holborn Vialuct have been let upon a 
building lease for 15,0001. per annum. 








TENDERS 


For erection of six residences at Ramsgate, Kent, for 
Mr. N. B. Kennard. Mr. Charles Baily, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Poland :— 





igmore ..... beectcontvetad iain £8,003 10 0 
TOI osha setitseickrincdlasencedbicce 7,797 17 0 
2 SaaS 7,417 13 0 
IS ih oo n0neconcscsahsawadongs 6,622 0 0 
co ne, EE EE 5,838 0 0 
Smith & Sons (accepted) ......... 5,250 0 0 
re ee ee a 





the “Merchant of Venice” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet” had preceded it. Miss Glyn is reading 
better than ever : the union of force and delicacy, 
of subtle appreciation and effective characterisa- 
tion, has probably never been so strikingly 
exhibited before as during this series. It is to 
be hoped that some of our rising actresses have 
not failed to profit by the opportunity thus 
afforded. 


Northumberland House.—A direct ap- 
| proach from Charing-cross to the Thames 
Embankment being required for the public con- 
venience, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
| propose to apply to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, with a view of ascertaining whether he 
would assent to the introduction of a Bill by the 
Board for the acquisition of Northumberland 
House and grounds, and such other portions of 
his property as may be necessary for the forma- 
tion of the approach. 


Schools for Girls.—The Board of the trust 
for carrying on the North London Collegiate and 








For making roads at the West London District Schools» 
Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :-— 
Jones .... 

Brooks 








For alteration of house at Stopham, Sussex, for Col. 
Barttelot. Messrs. Teulon & Cronk, architects :— 
B. Inkpen (accepted)............... £1,100 0 0 





For restoration of Woodmancote Church, Henfield- 
Mr. H. Woodyer, architect :— 

B. Inkpen (accepted). 
For house at Sudbury. Spalding & Knight, archi- 
tects :— 








Camden Schools for Girls, Camden Town, at a 
meeting held on June 24th, appointed Mr. E. C. 
Robins their erchitect. Miss Buss, who for 
twenty years has made a success of secondary 
education for girls, and has nobly resigned her 
interest into the hands of these trustees, to 
secure the permanency of the institution, de- 
serves public sympathy. 


Docks for Bristol.— The Bristol Town 
Council on Monday did an important day’s work. 
The Council evidently felt, as was anticipated 
they would, that the time for talk had gone by, 
and acting upon this conviction they decided, by 
thirty-three to twenty-two, not to assist to pur- 
chase the Channel Docks at Avonmouth; and 
next, by thirty-six to nineteen, they resolved to 
contribute out of the city funds 100,000/. towards 
the construction of Docks at Portishead. 


Grimston Park.— This domain, in the county 
of York, withits mansion and park, covering an 
area within a ring fence of nearly 2,900 acres, 
was recently submitted to competition by 
Messrs. Driver, auctioneers, of Whitehall. There 
was a keen competition, and the estate was 
ultimately knocked down to Mr. John Fielden, 
of Dobroyd Castle, Todmorden, for the sum of 


265,0001. 


The Loughborough Loop Line of the! y 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.— 
The three large wrought-iron bridges on this 
line were manufactured and erected by Messrs. 








Woolnough (too late)............... £3,250 0 0 
Celt BD GIOOER ....« cccseveseocccsseoce 2,953 0 0 
CE Sidi tends eccdinvtsecviecavii 2,720 0 0 
sc cr ape OOO 2,553 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons...................4 2,497 0 0 
For the extension of the Stock Exchange. Mr. J. J. 
Cole, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Barnett :— 
J SLRS ne eee eee coe £14,141 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ................+ 3,455 0 0 
Henshaw & Co. ...... . 38,275 0 0 
R. Ashby & Sons ... . 13,150 0 0 
Dove Brothers......... . 13,885 0 0 
I sie diaséccéevaxsdesaseir<< 12,790 0 90 
Perry & Co. (accepted) ....... . 11,000 0 0 





For the erection of vicarage house at New Maldon, 





Surrey. Mr. Ewan Christian, architect. Quantities by 

Messrs. Goodman & Vinall :— 
pO ER eee £1,994 0 0 
Todd & Saunders..................... 1,983 0 0 
Tathey, BrOtherw .............00000006 1,925 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers.................000 1,797 0 0 
| ra 1,789 0 0 
SINE as sn secuteigawiiod 1,785 0 0 
i >D  eeer 1,759 0 0 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 1,695 0 0 
Spearing & Stewart .................. 1,503 0 0 





For new porter’s lodge, &c., at Wandsworth Union 
Messrs. Beeston, Son, & Brereton. architects. Quantities 
by Mr. Barnett :— 

ai MUTE Cilia vcteince<cesssvctecsecdeceses £1,660 0 0 
Parsons ........... 8 00 
Norriss .... 00 
Higgs .... 00 
Easton.... ; ; : 
BNE. oi ccerisernins ‘ 
QreBOTY .o-..1-secc.eereeerssssrenseees 1,338 00 
Lathey, Brothers................... 1,370 0 0 
je wits Se eye 
TRB NO a icdes cite <i cenceses.seosces 1,347 0 0 
Myers & Soms ........0:cceeeseeeees 1,100 0 0 

For house and shop, Portmadoc, for Mr. J. Owen. 


essrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects :— 


Humphrey.............+e0000+ ieeveeneebl £895 0 0 
Griffith i ccdcseeeenddhmiaraesnneeiunesahe 880 0 0 
Roberts (accepted).............ce.c00 779 0 O 
NN ie iineehagittrsamncaormmseanrsiols 763 0 0 
Hughes .........cseceeseccerseceeenenere nes 710 0 0 








Matt. T. Shaw & Co. 
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Messrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects :— 


For dwelling-house, Portmadoc, for Capt. Richards. 


EEE EE a oer re £400 
Loyd wiih ees 334 





eocscoco 
oooco 





For villa residence, Dolgelley, for Mr. Edward Jones. 
Messrs. Roberts & Morrow, architects : = 





We DOM inna -sgssecepaddsrcrctoncisceens 795 0 0 
Hughes & Pritchard ...............+: 765 0 0 
Te, PINE a cscesnniacseinesonasespavensines 663 0 0 
J. Jones (accepted) .........--....05 650 0 0 
For finishing four houses at Teddington-road, near 
Hampton Wick station. Mr. C. Sewell, architect :— 

BROOD ciisiccininienins<peignovanioniianinal £1,036 0 0 
ae 4 0 
Threadkettle .. 800 0 0 
dackson 830 0 0 
Stevens 730 0 0 
Cooke & Groom 670 0 0 

A eed SR 651 0 0 
Rouse & Berriman 628 0 0 
ORIOL « srinstsnpeiibcisinnahanbesmionapptes 721 0 0 
BNO BOG. crcccnorenasvpnranccnges 427 10 0 





For Castle Goring, Saewik: for Sir Percy Burrell, bart. 
Wm. G. Habershon & Pite, archit 










0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
For Restoration of Sandal Church, Wakefield. Messrs, 
Wm. G. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 
Brumley ... £5,201 0 0 
Sampson 4,409 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ............... 2,830 0 0 
IN TS GI Sicksicne -<piicessnenerarie 2,712 0 0 
SRS RES TETAS 2595 0 0 
Weatherley & Rymer ............... 2,531 0 0 





For residence at Foulmire, for Mr, F. B. Johns. Mr, 
E. Nash, architect :— 





Bunting (accepted) .....,........+.. £1,176 0 0 
For residence at Orwell, for 3 Mr. } P. H. Meyer. Mr. E. | 
Nash, architect :— 
Bunting (accepted).................. £2,315 0 0 





For the erection of a detached villa residence at Nar- | 
borough, near Leicester, for Mr. John Bevan. Messrs. 
Willoughby & Son, architects :-— 

Glover & Son 


Herbert ... 
ete ae: 
Smith & Mowbray 
Lewitt (accepted) 
Foister 
Brown 






ocoocoooosoem 
eocooooocoeccscs 


For painting and decorating the exterior and interior | 


rd me vestry-hall, City-road, Mr. J. Niblett, archi- | 

ect :— 
poniatesh pinleibatndnally paktincndipiniiebinibe £67416 0! 
Jones . 60 0 0 
Wyall & Co, 524 0 0 
Botting 497 0 0 
Gribble 410 0 0 
Starkey & Son 379 0 0 
Brittain 375 15 O 
Jones & Wareham 375 0 O 
Cooper 360 0 0 
Allard 353 0 0 
Thomas 350 0 0 
Searle 320 0 0 
Bodman 310 0 0 
Beeton 297 0 0 
Lovell & Co, (accepted). 295 0 0! 


For Vr 7 dwellings, Prince’s 8 Town, Dartmoor, for 


the White Works Tin Cor 
Pie, enbéece? ompany. Wm. G. Habershon & 


Aggett & Luscombe .............. £2,662 0 
Blatchford ty 0 


ecocooocooo 





coooooceo 


For erecting & manufactory and cottag, verhi 
Suffolk. Messrs, Tarring & Son, arehitens = enna: 





Brown 2,66 

— — ° 0 

Mason 2) 45: 

Bell & Son 2340 00 

Sp TO Rad 2,24 11 0 

a oday 2,234 15 0 
ason & Fell 2,070 0 0 





For the erection and completion of fact at B 
bury- road, for Mr. Bradsell, Mr, Wm. Staith, rot 





Norfolk County Schools at Elmham, near East 
Ran Rat Mr. John Giles, architect. st sup- 
plied by Mr. C. H. Goode. Contract No. 1 

Skipper (accepted) .......... £3,000 00 








For buildin a warehouse at Hayne-street, Charter- 
Rn Femara, Be Mr. Geo. Penson. Mr. N. 8. Joseph, 


hitect :— : 
esr rageend & Way (accepted) ... £3,775 0 0 





For additional aisle, transept, a fay to Holy 
Trinity Church, Wandsworth. K. Hahn, 


hitect :— 
—_—* Aviss & Co., accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hydrautie (next week). —8. B. (we ener ot a eS ee 
Plaster Buildings,” some short time ago wy 
spondent arse of for it himself).—W. E.—J. W.—H. L. —H. B.—Mr. 
P.—B. & Sons. —Professor L.—T. & Co.—J. R. M.—B. F.—A. 8. N.— 
Messrs. F. & Co.—Mons, G.—H. A.—Dr. G.—T. R.—W. & M.—J. B.— 
W. R.—R. A. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Weer EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 977, 277, 


will be oyosy on heft shag. gS oo eae 1th, Advertise, 


cannot be ed 
jater i. ea URSDAY NEXT, the 1th inst, gy by the Publishers 
London : LONGMANS & ©0. 39, Paternoster-row, Re, 








PARNELL "Ti LAND and HOUSES: w 


Guide to the Investments, 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal reac oi 


NEW, PRAOTICAL ,SO1RNTING 
SPRIGG, ATC 
on Roginesring (i a divi ant [and Mechanical) Arch me : lal 


Works 

Ti Ag pone me ae: and on Monuments, &e. 
No. 106, Great Russell-street, mare, Londen, A ak 
a wip a oe msg 








VOLU, 
; hecernee ph with 215 Pieclo as 


LANE GEOMETRY ; 


WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERLES.—NEW 
This day, 12mo., cloth limp ; 


RACTICAL 


London: LOCKWOOD & C0. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.¢. 





ied 


All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the author. 


| AHE APPRAISER, «COT ONET 
POCKET 


et re Hg ® rsthat Merry 2 and VALUER 
lor Purchase, Sale, or 








Bath and other Stones of Best, 
ity —RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Agents, keep the 


ical value, It ise 
di guide to sorts of valuation,” 
pesatoceme nee 
Lend 


on; LOCKWOOD & OO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 








HE CULTURE, MANAGEMENT, and 


IMPROVEMENT of 1 of LANDED ESTATES. 
Referee to the Board of Trade, Author of various Works on 


ture, &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
For facility of reference the work is divided into two parts:— 
PART L.—On “ Land Culture,” contains— 
1.—Introductory. 2. The Climate of Great Britain and 





largest and best selected Stocks of Bangor, 

Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble | 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Cast- 
ings. A. & G.’s special Red Tiles prepared to | 
use, with the celebrated Whitland Abbey Green 
Slates. 
Offices and Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
St. Mary-Axe, London, E.C. Agents for sale of | 
Whitland Abbey Green Slates in town and 
country.—[ Apvr. | 





Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W. Accuracy is guaranteed ; 
punctuality may with confidence be relied upon. 
Plans and Drawings Copied, Traced, or Litho- 
graphed.—[ Apvr. | 


ALLEN & COMPANY, 

ART FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 

MERCHANTS, AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 


GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 
Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


GAS and WATER-WORKS | %%4 
ENGINEERS, 

A Volume ofthe NEWEST DESIGNS 

forwarded on receipt of 5s. in stamps, 


and allowed on first order, Sole im- 
x porters of Barbezat’s French Iron 
ork, 











Drawings and prices upon application. | {; 


= reland, and Observations upon that of yo Countries, in relation 

Iture. 3. Observations on the Geological Structure of the 

U United ae ey in its relation to Agriculture. 4 The 
Structure, T tion, 


the Nature and Properties Boils, au: y eminent 
| Chemists 8. Grasses : their we age Character, © Antena Pertil ty, 
| poe Selections for various Soils, the most fertile Llustrated in Colours 
9. The on = ~ nic Struct Functions, Germination, 
| and Food of 0. hae Clovers and other Plants 





Crops. 14 Rotation of eee 

15. Thorough oe and High Farming, 16. Experi- 
mental and Prize Farms. The Culture of Land by 
Steam Power, 14 noma ay ag Breaking Up from Laying Down 
to Pasture, the Improvement and Management 4 —s Land, ané 

| the proper Mode of making Grass into to Hay. ‘he Properties of 
Farm-yard Manure and other Ingredients Bh rs qh the 
Fertility of Soils. 20. Observations on and Analysis of Guano and 


| other Artificial Manures, 21. Tests to Detect Adulterations in Arti 
| ficial Manures. 22. The Utilisation of Sewage for Agricultural Pur- 
| poses. 23. Arti rtificial Manures suited to various Crops, the Formation 


of Composts, and the Pro: =o for Applying them to the Soil. 
24. Insects destructive to nd Trees, their amp Character 
| and Habits. 25. Prevention a ‘ease and Means of Destroying 
| Insects. 26. Blight, Mildew, Smut, Rust, and Honey-dew. 2. Birds 
Destructive and ficial to Agriculturists, with Remarks respecting 
Winged and Ground Game and Rabbits. 
PART IL —On the Laws relating to Land, and the Management 
and Improvement of Landed Estates, contains— 
Chapter 1. Observations on the Tenure, Transfer, and Taxation of 
| Estates. 2. Observations on the Laws relating to the Owner 
ion of Land. 3. Rights to Common and Wasw 
importance of Rodaiwingi ant] Enclosing them. 4 lav 
Gi “Pictures Dilapidations, and Waste. 5. Legal Obligations 7 
roperly Cultivate Farm Lands under Agreement 0 
Pow: mr gt, and Awards. Leases and Agreements. 
Times of Entry upon Farms. 9 Tenant-Right a:- 
| alee s oa Customs of the Country. 10. Basis for Valuations 
| between Tenants, and Data rf Ba aren Vested interes. 4 
Scheme for Tenant-Rigntsa. 12 0 the he Lewy my at 
| Tenancies for various Terma. S "On the Choice and = to 
| Landed Estates. 14, The Subdivision of Landed Estates. ~~ 
| Management of Lan and the Duties of an Agent. | 
| 
; 


a “stom * 
8. 


Estates, id 
Arrangement of New and the Adaptation Sas id Seca maser. ~ 


Offices, 17. On the Const ons of ¢ be 


| Ventilation ¥ eo wang in Lemeag 9 18. ym yw 
| Sewering of Towns, Villages, ntry : 
Remarks on Arterial and General Land Drainage. | 20. Irrigation vit 
Water and Liquid Sewage. 21. Warping. 22. Reclaiming 03, The 
from and Em the Sea and Tidal oa oe 
Construction of Roads. 24. Planting ay Timber mt + 
Remarks upon Soils suitable for various Desoriptions. _— The 
Planting for Ornament in Connexion with Forest ri b 
ae of Farm La compared with that 0 Labourers 
owns, ai 
With numerous Dlustrations of Grasses and Insects from Nature 


Maps, Plans, &c. 
Myers 
W.: } Btrand, W.C Messrs. 
Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED ED ka 0 OnviCES ¢ = La md 
— —,. and reual torus. pIsPpct 


AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS sSidt tty atviex DE 








H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, : Desking 








ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. ROUGH 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 

SKETCHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC Cand BEE! oTIVES 
inanner. OUTLIN BS COLOU REDin first-rate style. PPO. yong. 
rapidly and effeotively drawn, and etched, or Shave I Fan, Holborn. 

RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS 3 TAYLOR, 19, Thavies OT ae 





PEREEZOCTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
a stem, 

SET of MODELS for buitoEws Books. i DOUBLE cnTRY. “co | 8 
which was awarded t rize offered in “ The ov ge — 1,180, and 
= has — si were thay firms. a Modified 
z A. 4, Bt. George’s-road, Regent t's Park, Londe 





MICHAEL & — Aan OF wee as a SUPPLY. 
vO. joth. 
HE LAW of GAS and WATER SUPPLY, 


comprising the _ and Duties as well of Local Authorities 
as of Private Com: , and includ the Legisla- 
tion of the last Session of 1 Parliament. By W. ™. MICHAEL and J. 
SHIRESS WILL, of the Middle Temple, uires, Barristers-at- 
* An honest anda ——— attempt to deal with the laws affecting 
Law Jou 


gas and water rnal, 
“ We feel tho: ly justified 
tention of the ooaghiy § gen mete peer yreeee aay warhead wong 
recommend the work to those 
—Solicitors’ Journal. 





tect ; 
‘Crabb 
EE eye ae aE EE 98 
Durnford & Langham............... os ° ° 
Roone ? naman niicedbiniabahoede 455 0 0 
TMG 398 0 0 
For the mnttian af & ville - esidence at Sudbury, Suf- 
folk, for Mr. H. C. Canha essrs, ni 
pe mca Canham, M Spalding & night, 
ODMR DMPO ooiacisccidiscicscossede £2,953 0 0 
ogg ah TOO 2,720 0 0 
III scsi iisusoswigniateccall 2,553 00 
Grimwood & Sons .............. 2,497 0 0 


“On the whole, we can 
ap “W[ondoo BUPTERWONTI 
ORT 7, E.C, 
Her Majesty's Evan Peete, 


S. BURTON, Architect and d Building 


a eaae experience has “eo been wpe RAT JON © 


W. 


ot works. ke, on 
QUANTITIES. the ve i de and valuation tine with 
moderate terms, and with the utmost despatch compe ome 


correctness, ~ Address, W, 8, BURTON, 5, H ‘ 
Leicester. 


aving 

UPIL,—A CIVIL ENGINEER, baring 

works considerable 

in his Office for . 

—— per de for the race omy of engineering 
Address, A. B, 21, Gresham-street, B.C. 





tude in operation, 
x Cory in which nthe ros un- 


¢ and impor a experience. — 





ND 
A.0.F.—TO BUILDERS, HOUSE | DECORATORS, 4 


ANTED, PIECEWORK in the 9 

, or Labour and Materials. 8 Mt ohne, 100N a X 
—— Gilder, and Paperhangers, oak i adecorati¥? 
@ which can be seen up to next Geineley. 
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aterials, 
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tion with 
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23. The 
Iter, and 


cking- 
srs. Myers 
the above 
y ki nd of 
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ED 10. 

ee 


ouGH 
TCIES 
re TIVES 
is MODE 
Holborn. 


ae 


suilding 
of twenty- 

VION © 
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Juty 6, 1872.) 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


AS ARCHITECT, in « healthy watering- 


place, facie By an exteneive 
appointment, has VAC. in his Office for TWO | Address, A. B.C. 2, 
4 TICLE bin mf de te in the artistic ‘coting, 8.W. 
0 tae wave A oo Ci NORE D,| TO CIVIL re ESTATE OWNERS, AND 
ences given and requis Ascltect’ Whiter: : 


York 


ANTED, “a ° "RE- ‘ENGAGEMENT as 


lass GRAINER 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL FO AN.— | A. G. 151, anes Sere ame 
Montgomery-place, Trinity-road, Wandsworth. | ---————- aan s 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, rT by & first- 


and MARBLER. Piecework.— Address, 











MPLOYMENT for scone tr | Ha rs: Sorat et, na 


py Phin, to be done on the 


ro ‘Tile Painters, sn Wet Berd ant i 


to commence 
IN & SONS, 


we i veeee or Doiiding, ad 


D, a RE- ip oad c. 


=| es AN TED, by at ‘ane a cxpereneed.  BLIND- 
AM C7 agp patna out, &e. Woce Youmans ne 
Address, L. H. B. 8, South-street, equate 








ANTED, a 


DRAUGHT MAN or GENERAL ASSISTANT. atx 





Ween several Bl SURVEYORS accus- 


iene ee Se ene ere oanes 
District of the more particularly 


~ pce rag age oer the district. Applications, 
with reforene required, addressed to the ‘‘ Chairman of 
Sic Potato pos ore 
ter than - 
. EDWIN ANDREW, Town Clerk. 
Town-hall, Salford, June 28th, 1872. 


's Office. Salwy, 30s. per week.— A: 
en Si Kent Town eat SW. 


a *RE ENGAGEMENT, ts | Eee Weel we te wen ont wank 


ANTED, b ced BRICK- 
LAYER, a eae FORMA a mui 





ANTED, by ictical BR BRICKLAYER, 





ANTED, a it BE-ENGAGEMENT 5a | es 


ee rou 
Broughton,” to to aut th ot 


Sr Pavol nw or POINTING (Plocework, 


York-street, Y: ‘ork-road, 


TO . to AND CONTRACTORS. 











\ ANTE D, a é 
nivgNundwrting tk 7TH. quick at 


— Address, 
yp Ap ds & Co, Pancras- 


Man of good experience. 


tT eats 


detail dra’ 


ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, CLERK ¢ WORKS, or - dewription of work, with 


UANTITY SUR. | Sxtasttindetel vl 


ANTED, ical, energetic, and 
PA Man, a rent aA MENT as GENERA FOREMAN. 
setting i youmber = 4 
management ay num of work- 

Carpenter and Joiner.— Address, 8. Mildmay- 
wares, idunygurt Ball's- goad, 7 


TO “4 Saag DECORATORS, &c. 











\ JANTED, a HANDY MAN for REPAIR- 


—_s HOUSE a. A Bricklayer 
who can mend slating and plastering, and can do whi 
painting, and paper: 


Builder.” 


Prlitewnshing, | im London. 


ARCHITECTU RAL ASSISTANT of some years’ 
Leese a arin 219, reed 


ANTED, a y's RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an = Wane ERLANG 


experience 
eee 


a mast Man, a SITU A- 


painting” fill & a= tiene with ge 
rr) pt Tt &e. mere erences tre required. — (Pm 





BUILDERS AND 


-hanging. Wi: 308, per week all 
and constant etmployimen' Apply. by letter, to coh oh tho rene pened, Wanzeb, a JOB. Time c es 3 ke 





WANTED, immediately, for the Country, | === 


a MANAGER of a a eb Must have 


letter only, to Mr. HOOPER, 39, 
London, N. W. 


Wis roe a JUNIOR BOOKKEEPER, 


a a Dervign 1 Timber NY one LT. giving age, 


monials for honesty, pobetety, and men, on Builder.” 
for knowledge of brick-burning. iy eum tthe Yard ADDY WANTED, a JOB, by a good "PLUMBER, 











WANTED, a aie 5 “THREE- BRANCH 


HAND, in a country town 


J JONES, Plumber, 42, Broughton-street, Queen’s-road, 


N.B. oe cone ot — or Kent nt preferred. 


ANTED, PIECE-WORK, by a re- 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILD 


or as THREE-BRANCH HAN 
objection to the country.—Address, PLUMBER, Fare 
Regent's Park, N. W. 


epectaiiis Man, or to Assist in the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Work ona Waaildine o or Repairing Job.—Address, 160, Office of “ The 





TO UPHOLSTERERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, to place a respectable Youth, of 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


ANTED, a 


pe TELS yy 
oly mo Years ith ian achive Magy enh ment 
‘Address, C E. 24, Stock bridge- Pimlico, London, 8. W. 





good edumtion and ey appearance (with an excellent 
taste for drawing), in a first-class House in the above trade, where he 


avent ENGAGEMENT | it, re a» soportunity of thoroaphiy learning the business Apply, 


w Deavarraala ao Sr ae 
and drainage 


works, | “\UANTITY TAKER, MEASURER, and 





ESTIMATOR, of upwards of twenty experience, with a 





town where wages are low. Ar 
constancy. Wages about 4s, 6d. per day.—Address, G. & 3. Shenk 
walk, Sudbury, Svdolk. 


WANTED, by a JUNIOR CLERK, aged 

21, a SITUATION in an ARCHITECT and SURVEYORS 
OFFICE. Can trace well, copy drawings, and ts a good writer. Satis- 
factory references can be produced. —Address, C. B. 18a, Great George- 
street, Westmunster. 


j ANTED, immediately, a & good § SECOND 

saw. MILL HAND. all branches of 
sawing, and en a Send — and wages.— 
Address, STANLEY & CO, Timber Megchapte, Wishench, 


W ANTED, for TWO or THREE WEEKS, 


s frst cate’ ABBISTA NT. Must be able to draw and etch 
, to Mr. T. W. ALD- 
-street. 











verspective. — App! 
WINCKLE, ‘Architese” ti, Philpot. 





WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


MASONS, to by Job, Lipo yeete near London. To a 
pushing Man it might be means 
Address, 166, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


\ 7ANTED, BRICKLAYERS, and BRICK- 
LAYERS tsep to POINTING. . — Apply at the CON- 
mee OFFICE, North y, F d, near 


ig a good b = 

















TO PARENTS AND GUABDIANS. 
Wa NTED, at Tanbrid Wells, an 
APPRENTICE, f Ard the CARP R and JOINER'S 
WORK.—For particulara Pply to Mr. C, ADIE, Auctioneer, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


W ANTED, a thoro 





hly se mab MA- 


CHINIST, to WORK oo. oregon MACHINE and CIR- 


CULAR SAW, and to take “_ ly, stating 
wages required, iid age, iso naming Polerences, Vv. A. 4, 
St. Mark-street, Gloucester. 





\ JANTED, an sorbet Man in the 

VALUATION < PROP oh for ye mg Purposes.—Apply 
by letter to 8. H. I. care of Allison, 13, York-chambers, 
King-street, Manchester. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUI 


W: ANTED to ‘APPRENTICE, a Youth, 
aged 14, ina wm town not more than thirty sailen from, 
ton. —Address, B, w. 28, Charles-square, Hoxton. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED on a Hospital. 
Ai c treat Rouckeoper, 9, Adametrest Adah 


PARISH of CHELSEA.—Inspector of 
re -howses and Dust .—Notice is 
a ny that the ‘ot , a& their meeting, on 


of this parish will 
TUESDAY, the 9th d ULY consider for 
NSPECTOR of RRGISTERED LODGING. 
R The salary, incl travelling 
The person will i 








the APPOINTMENT 
HOUSES and DUST IN SPECTO 
expenses, will be 654. a year. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, | 


GASFITTER, BELLHANGER, and ZINCWORKER. 
Plough-lane, Clapham Junetion. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 





rienced ESTIMATOR, &ec. Had many years’ ex 
the ae trade. — 
street, E.C 


Painter, Glazier, Paperhanger, &c.—Address, B. M. 16, Wayland-road, 


practical eg of building,’ ol well acquainted with 
London prices, offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE upon reasonabie 
terms. —Address, 8UR VEYOR, 25, Thornton-stree et, Brixton-road, 3.W. 


TAINED GLASS PAINTERS— 


WANTED, a quick and experienced WORKMAN.—Apply by 
letter, with full particulars, to Messrs, SAUNDERS & CO. Blained 





ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- Glass Works, 25, Endell-etreet, Long-acre, W.C. 





office and out-door work, and is well acquainted with all ches nt TAINED GLASS. — WAN TED, an 
Address, D. 


D. Deacon's News-room, Leadenhall- 


KD experienced GLAZIER.—Apply by letter, with full particulnss, 
to Messrs. SAUNDERS & CO. Stained Glass Works, 25, Endel!-street, 





BUILDERS, DECORATO 


MAN of MANAGER, by a practical shes, who t 





its ewan First-class ‘London 
dress, A. 


given, and no = 
the country. —Ad Clapbam 


references 
. B, 42, Oxford-terrace, 





horoughly 
Estimating, and Measuring in all 


Loug-acre, W.0. 





\ ANTED, a SITUATION, “ss FORE- Te ccobe, nica MATERIAL, SANITARY 


GOODS, BRICK MANUFACTURERS, &e.—A Merchant, with 

rst-class English connexion, is desirous of having the 
4G CIES of any first-class MANUFACTURER'S GOODS. — 
dress, 207, Offiee of ‘‘ The Builder.”| 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


and the management of men. First-class 
employers and architects.—A. B. C. 
square, W.C. 





TO CARPENTERS, JOINERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, aged 21, 


a SITUATION as as mer Town or commey. ~—-Addvena, 
H. P. 15, Church-lane, Hampstead, N 


ANTED, by a ie Man, a SITUA- 
E,. a PLUMBER Willing to fill up his time in paint- 
, &e. Hasa thorough agreon, Loné the trade.—Address, 

Pe i. 5, PS, Clsaetto stems Paddington-green, don. 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 


MAN or CLERK of WORKS. Casyenter and joiner by 
Good draughtsman. Used to setting out all kinds of work, 
references former 


C. 40, Devonshire-street, Red Lion- 


TO BOROUGH SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
HE Advertiser, experienced in Sanitary 

Engineering and {Architecture, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
with a Borough Surveyor er Civil Engineer.—Address, D. LEVEL. 
Borough Surveyor's Office, High-street, Sonthampton, 





Te Advertiser, aged 38, a practical Man, 
desires EMPLOYMENT as CLERK of WORKS, on railway, 

sewerage, or water supply. Thoroughly understands surveying, 
Ioromting setting out, and measuring up, &c. Held last situation 
eleven years. No objection to go abroad —Address, W. PARRY, 
Priam-place, Hammersmith, London. 





E Advertiser having completed his 
Articles with a Borough Surveyor, wishes for a SITUATION 
as an IMPROVER, in a London Office. Is a neat draughtsman, 

t d to levelling, and well versed in the routine of a Borough 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 
ANTED, by a young Man, who is a 


rst-class PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB.—Addreas, 
PLUMBER. 101, Prince of Wales-road, Haverstock-hill. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, a 

sITU ATION as CLERK or TRAVELLER, in the Office of a 
Timber Merchant, or in a am gg Oey A knowledge 
of the timber trade would be useful. References from us 
employer unexceptionable. — Address, M. N. 2, Bond-street, Penton- 
ville. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


W ANTED, a PERMANENCY, by a first- 
class PLUMBER, or as THREE-BRANCH HA New and 
jobbing work. Can do plain gasfittfng and zincwork. refer- 
ences.—Address, R. 9. Mr. Sainsbury, 74, Outram-street, Bingfield- 


street, Caledonian-toad, N. 
TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 2 25, a 
SITUATION of igoer and Grong the above. a ledge 
Sagging, te. ies — ~ Address, J. B. H. 29, Tachbrook. | © 








Rr Ses 








to square and cube in a central part of the 
parish, and to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office. 
to ariations 


nent of Inspector of and Dust 
Lapector, " ersonal attendanee is necessary ; should there- 
fore be here by THREE o'clock on the dday. The exp 





of application will have to 
hing or sian will have to he defrayed by the order of the V 


: HARLES 
— Sry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, & W. June 
TANTE D, constant caiman rz. by 


good @ GRAINER, PHARBLER, PAPERHANGER, snd 
rh —Address, H. J.T. 3, Hinton-road, Cold Harbour 








WANtED, immediately, EMPLOYMENT 


as DRAUGHTSMAN, co - od aye ta ge 


Town or country. No obj “‘ con- 
i Te ‘3; oras Cui aR 39. 
Herts, rns from 32s, weekly. — D. at Puckeridge, Ware, 


ee 





TANTED, 

practical Man 
the tind ER ED, by thorough ne G uA FOREMAN, to take 
Coes given narwe Of Job, in Town or country. as refer- 





ANTED, by the Advertiser,a WORK- 
of PAINTERS and GLAZIERS. Must be 
and give estimates for all kinds of plumbers’ and 

keep the books the advertiser.— 


toned 
- 





Address, age and wages 
able, Mrs, .! COX y: Junior, “High-ctrest, Andover. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

ope a SITUATION as meee ogee me JOINER. 

a not so m' an object asa constancy. 
ie. SMITH, 3, 3. White 2 Hart otrest, Kennington. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. | 
ANTED, by a respectable married Man, 
for or fag = Peer nahn a 
UMBER and GABFITTE plain zino-work if required. — 
ro o LG 23, Kempsford-read, Lower 











Lambeth, § ‘s 


Wau. bryan ‘experienced ASSISTANT, 


thirteen years in the profession, an ENGAGEMENT. Ina good 
draughtsman pt constructionist. [Pirst-class references. — Address, 


No. Se toe Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
AND ESTATE AG@ 
ANTED, aa experienced "CLERK of 


ITUATION, = ——- or son ee 
WORKS, 2 5. 


yp Sons a ee oe ee une oe 








Surveyor's Office. Salary small.—Address, J. R. Borough Surveyor's 
Office, Southampton. 


OMMISSION or Otherwise—A Gentle- 





and and having an 
a leading builders, &c. in town and country, will 
shortly be to REPRESENT a first-class House.—Address, 209, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, by a 
hly —_ -——, with clad Gates me ae 





thoroug! 

M as avon oF 
Address, H. ©. 10, Tisnt Cottage 
PENTER WANTS EMPLOYMENT 
o aoe HAND. Well used to all kinds of repairs and 

not so much an object as regular employment.— 
Address, W. oo 8, Devonshire-terrace, Biake's-road, Peckham- 
grove, SE. 














TO MASTER BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN who has been two years 
eae a ae aan shop, is desirous of ARTICLING himself 
and building. Small um.—Address, J. 


ORCHARD, 27, SD, 2. Descan place, London-fields, y- 





TO LAND SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, who has just completed 
his articles with an Engin Surveyor, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. wet. tanith’ Ouine China Rooms, Maid- 
stone. 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
good Pen- 


a thorough 
E- 








ENT. U ble ref and security if required.— 
Address, ISCA, | Woodield-rowd ‘Post-office, Harrow- uaa 
TO NOBLEMEN AND OTH 


MAN, of great experience ¢ in the Build- 

line, al thoroughly conversant with all kinds of mate- 
rials, is ¢ — ry obtaining a SITUATION. Satisfactory refer- 
soaendaae J. 8. at Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street. 








CHITECTS AND 5 BUiLDEka 
BUILDER can highly reeommend a 


ne ee trade), as —t FO! <A or 
CLERK of ie won Has the —- ch. Chatte aeedy wa tts. 0. tewn 
and country for the last ten years.— For parteciatas 


WOOD, Laurel-cottage, North-hill, Highgate, London, 








0 from last employers, 
Rect-road, Hoxton, ere 


pn a 
No. 65, Buttesland- street, Eas East-road Hoxton, 


vee PM ea . 





Agee 


isied 











rea oi 
ET ee 


_ 


eS 
ex 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Jor ULY Ly 6, 1872. 











GENTLEMAN, of thoroughly practical 

is open to an ENGAGEME AKE the 

M wend SURVEYING BRANCHES in an Architect's 
Office.— Address, W. 88, Islip-street, Kentish-town, N.W. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


YOUN G GENTLEMAN, who has been 

years in an Engineer's Office ( of the time on large 

works), an expeditious Tracer, and able to Level and Survey, wishes 

an ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate where plenty of practice may 
be had.—Address, 8. W. 14, Bride-street, Barnsbury, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A THOROUGHLY efficient ASSISTANT 
desires an ENGAGEMENT. — Address, A. 0. 10, Oakley- 
crescent, Chelsea, 8. W. 


“A. WELL - QUALIFIED GENERAL 


ASSISTANT will be DISENGAGED at the end of this week. 
Has been accustomed to prepare wane and d specifications, 
tes, surveys, h of a = 183, Office 

“The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, eee ESTATE AGENTS, 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT, hitherto en- 
gaged in the two first-named offices, OFYERS his SERVICES 
to any of the above. Would wish to enter an office where a neat 
draughtsman and writer is ired. He is desi to make himself 
erally useful, therefore would be found an acquisition, — Address, 

. B. G. Post-office, South Hackney. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT, capable of 

Inking-in neatly and Tracing, is WANTED in an ARCHI- 
TECT’S OFFICE.— i y on Saturday and Monday Mornings, with 
specimens, to Mr. P. Ton 37, Sea ae Bloomsbury. 


THOROUGHLY. eficient ASSISTANT, 
of twenty years’ practical experience, seeks an ENGAGE. 
Good Terms —Address, 208, Office of 
































MENT. 
** The Builder.” 


THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 
WORKS desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Just finished a four 
years’ engagement with an eminent architect. References unexcep- 
tionable.—Address, R. F. a Mr. Faulkner's, 26, Villiers-street, Strand. 


TO DECORATORS, 
SUPERIOR DECORATOR, WRITER, 
GILDER, GRAINER, and PAPERHANGER wants a constant 


SITUATION. Country preferred. Used to having charge of good 
work.—Address, T. H. Post-office, Sutton Coldfield. 


A 


where he can learn the ©; ny and Joinery. No premium. 
class recommendation.—Address, W. C. 8, Haywood-terrace, 
Green, W 


DVERTISER, with practical knowledge | — 7 

of building and engineering works, levelling, surveying, 

——s oo making drawings, &c. desires EMPLOYMENT, 
Address, P. 58, “‘ Mercury” Office, Liverpool. 

















TO BUILDERS, &c. ° 
VERY Respectable Person wishes to 
PLACE her SON, aged 14, just left school, at a BUILDER'S, 
First- 
Arm 











CONTRACTS — Continued from yp. ii. 
ST: MARTIN’S CHURCH RESTORA- 


TION.—Builders desirous of TENDERING for TAKING 
ben and REBUILDING the BODY of ST. MARTIN'S PARISH 
CHURCH, Birmingham, are requested to apply for particulars to the 
Architect, Mr. J. H. CHATWIN, 2, Temple-street, Birmingham, 
on or before the 24th JULY inst. 
By order of the Committee, 

ENRY J. HARDING, Secretary. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the BUILDING of a PARSONAGE HOUSE, 
OFFICES, STABLES, &c. situate at Moughtoe, in the County of 
Montgomery, may see the drawings and specifications at my Office, on 
and after this date. Tenders to be sent to me not later than the 16th 
day of JULY instant. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
THOMAS STUCKEY, Architect. 





accepted. 
Newtown, Ist July, 1872. 


O BUILDERS.—Contract for building 


Walls at Hanwell Cemetery, Middlesex.—The Burial Board for | 
the Parish of Saint Mary Abbott's, Kensington, Middlesex, are willing | 
to CONTRACT for building a BRICK WALL to inclose the land re- | 
cently purchased by thém, and imme: po yen | adjoining their cemetery 
at Hanwell. Specification, plans, and particulars of the work may be 
seen at the Office of mak JAMES BROADBRIDGE, Surveyor, Vestry- 
hall, Kensington, on and after MONDAY next. Sealed Tenders, en- 

dorsed ‘‘ Tender for Wall,” are to be delivered at my Office, before 
FOUR o'clock in the afternoon of MONDAY, the 22nd JULY instant. 
The contractor will be required to execnte a written contract and | 
bond, and to provide two sureties in a pena! sum of 2502, 

The Board do not bind themselves te accept the lowest or any 


Tender. 
R. GREEN, Clerk. 





Vestry-hall, Kenrington, July 4, 1872. 


OROUGH of WOLVERHAMPTON.— 


To ROAD CONTRACTORS.—The Streets Committee are 
dosirous of receiving TENDERS for Works required to be done in 
SEWERING, DRAINING, FORMING, METALLING, PAVING, 
KERBING, and CHANNELLING about 3,000 lineal yards of Streets 
in the said Borough. Plans, ee and _ Spec — may be seen 
and forms of Tender obtai at the B h Sur- 
veyor's Office, on and after the “oth day of JULY, 1872, and Tenders 
to be sent to the said Office at or before FOUR o'clock on TUESDAY, 
the 30th day of JULY, 1872, addressed to the Chairman of the Streets 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for New Streets.” The Committee 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 
JNDERHILL, Town 
Town-hall, Wolverhampton, 18th June, 1872. wee 


GH of SWANSEA —To 











OROUGH 


CAPITALISTS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Swan- 
Board of Health are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
BUPPLY of GAS for a term of not less than ten years. The con- 
tractor or lessee to provide and lay down, at his own expense, the 
mecessary mains, and connect the same with the lamp pillars and 
lamps of the Local Board. No new Act of Parliament is required, as the 
Local Board, or their contractor or lessee, are already empowered, by 
statute, to break up the streets and lay the pipes, and, subject to the 
lighting of the streets, or x Soy them, to supply private consumers, 
and recover the gas rents. ¢ population of the borough is 52,000. 
For particulars and forms of Tender, apply to Mr. EDWARD 
Cou SINS, Surveyor, Gufildhall, Swansea. Sealed Tenders, marked 
Gas Tender,” to be delivered by post, addressed to the Town Clerk, 
Swansea, not later than MON DAY, the 8th day of JULY, 1872. 
RICHARD AUBREY ESSERY, Town Clerk, &c. 
N.B.—The corporation have land contiguous to the docks, and at 
the ee level, which might be treated for by any new Gas 


Guildiall, Swansea, May 13, 1872. 


AUCTIONS — See also p. xvi. 


HAMPSTEAD.— First-class Building Plots in a favoured locality, a 
short distance ng the Finchley-road station ply ee mp 


Junction Railway, ti 
villa residences, SE ME BOLD by AUGTION by 


Vf BSS. JONES & RAGGETT, at the 


MART, Tokenhouse- ons from the 
of Lond 





Bank cinder: inahewathe 





Land Com TUESDAY, JULY 16th, 
1872, at TWO | Soke punctually, OLD 
SITES, in well-proportioned fron’ situate on the 
Hill-field estate, admirably placed, abu’ on up-Hill-lane 
and Fortune-green- -lane, near the _ Green, est-end. is 
ripe for i roads are fully made, 
well curbed, and 4-feet sewers of the best construction in, all executed 


under the direct supervision of the parish authorities at agreat outlay, 
Four-fifths of the purchase-money remain payable in four equal 
instalments. —Particulars and conditions of sale, with 


annual 
of H. J. GODDEN, Esq. Solicitor, ge Fenchurch-street ; Ga. 
HAYWOOD, Esq. Surveyor, 10, Old Jewry Cham! $ . EB 
CRABB, Esq. Secretary, Company of London (Limited), St. 
Clement's House, Clement’s-lane ; at the Mart ; and of Messrs. Sone 


& RAGGETT, Auctioneers, Valuers Surveyors, and 
3 Adelaide-place, London-bridge, E.C. 


“Building Materials of a large Mansion within five miles of the City. 


R. PHILIP D. TUCKETT is_ in- 


structed to SELL by TENDER. in one lot, the whole of the 

valuable MATERIALS and costly FITTINGS of a large MANSION, 

very conveniently situated within five miles of the Bank, almost close 

to one of the largest railway depéts and manufacturing centres, where 

there is a constant : dead for such materials, comprising about ten 

tons of lead, nearly halt a million of sound bricks, forty or | 
squares of sound slates, some modern oak, y sashes wi 





plate glass, mahogany and other doors, many costly nie inant 
pieces, an iron conservatory 60 feet by 25 feet, two caller 

and the whole of the materials in the mansion, offices, 

May be viewed and particulars obtained of Mx. PH ILIP 1 D. raabling 
Surveyor, 10a, Old Broad-street, E.C. where Tenders are to be de- 
livered on MONDAY, JULY i5th at TWELVE o'clock. 





HELSEA. — FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND.—TO BE LET on Lease, about la 2r. Up. of LAND, 
opposite the Hospital grounds, = fronting the Chelsea New Bridge. 
road and Commercial-road. — For particulars, apply to Messrs. 
CLUTTON, 9, Whitehall-place. 


RAN ELAGH - ROAD, PIMLICO. — To 








BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—TO BE LET, 
important PREMISES, ey an area of three-quarters of an acre 
of ground, with large workshops, engine and boiler houses, with shafts, 
stabling, offices, &c. and extensive frontage to Belgrave Dock, suitable 
for any busi factory requiring space. Immediate posses- 
sion can be had. aA. further particulars and terms, apply to Messrs. 
L eag LYE, & WHEELER, Surveyors, 8, Lancaster- 
place, 








BUILDERS and OTHERS.— BUILD- 


7 hye) 

| ING LAND, at Shepherd's Bush, TO BE LET on Lease, a short 
distance from two railway stations. Ommnibuses to the City. Roads 
A handsome Gothic church has been erected on 
Mr. HENDERSON, 30, Harewood-syuare, 


0 BUILDERS. —Eligible GROUND, at 


Brixton, for workmen's cottages and small-class houses, TO BE 
LET, at low ground-rents, either in single plots, frontage, or acreage, 
as may be requ The land is within five minutes’ walk of three 
railway-stations, having trains to Victoria, Ludgate-hill, and King's- 
cross, occupying fifteen minutes either way. When buildings are 
covered in, advances of 60 cent, may be obtained, if required, by 
builders of peer mms vy mgs under special agreements. 
For further aouty to W. G. HABERSHON & PITE, 
Architects, tee 








O BUILDERS. — A most desirable 
PLOT of GROUND TO BE LET, for Villas and Shops, within 

five minutes’ walk of a new station on the Finchley line. Bricks and 
ired.—Address, Mr. N. DAN DO, Torrington 





f 
Park, North Finchley. — 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE 


SOLD, in a finished neighhourhood, a piece of FREEHOLD 
LAND, suitable for three houses or two housesand Workshops. Good 
sand. Omnibus to the! City, 24.—For Ss apply at No. 6, 
Victoria-terrace, Russia-lane, Victoria Park, N. 


‘tO BUILDERS and OTHERS. — TO BE 
missioners, an excellent frontage of LAND, within a few minut 








OUSES. _WANTED, the 


REPAIRING 
apie aoa be Sotmethc to toe Sp ii eras C. District, w where 


a hay ee 
WANTED, FREEHOLD or LEASEHOLD 





GROUND-RENTS, to leas than 8 or 6 per cent 
wetter cate strictly peren S to Wh care EB. Nicholls, 17, lan, 





A, LARGE PLOT of LAND is Fnig 


of teal on at 
Apoly to COLLS & BONS, Builders, Meer wh ra a 


VERY Valuable BUILDING SITE on 
iscass for 84 yours-— Apply ty OOLLS & BONG Baier eet 
street, and Camberwell, ek in 


BoLLDING L LAND TO BE LET, 
pens te ca &.E. | joining No 4 iain the mid ware caeoruser sate, an 
Seascameek City, E.C. 

UILDING LAND, pleasantly situate in situate in 


or Hermit-read, Destingseed, T 
or LET on LEASES with advances; on ‘the Chesterton Race 
Upper Plaistow —Apply to Mr. EDMUND Litter gas 








having 


muare, and facing exten, 
HAW & CO. Lis, Fos 











UILDING LAND.—Eli igible PLOTS of 
FREEHOLD LAND TO BE Lire Ke Buildi 
-rente, WITH ADVANOES, in onal aa of the ‘S 
suburban districts—JOHN F. HAYNES, Bolicitor, 3, Warwick. 
court, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 


UILDING LAND, West Kensington 


road’ Station, zs) aS oe SOLD, 
in large or small plote Roads and sewers made, an ground part? 


ances to = ToDAWSON & 60 aus 
Sosa) Bedford-square, W.C. Saad _— 


JYREEHOLD LAND FOR SALE.—Fifteen 


Seen ete ice ae Mieke matted fer fnctarien, or for building 











societies wanting ‘e residences, adjacent to the 
victoria Lenten’ Deibatecae water, gas, and drainage, and con- 
tiguous to tramway, communicating with all lines Station within 
300 yards of the estate, with nent trains to the City, and affording 

to residents on the estate annual fares at 25s. entnd cass. — daly © 
Mr J.T. NEWMAN, 106, Fenchurch-street, £. 


Pee concer BUILDING LAND, suitable 
for Manufactories, 
York: oad, Ning Elna Ap te’ to Mr. WM. EVE, Surveyor, 10, Union. 
Old Broad-street 








REEHOLD BUILDING LAND TO BE 


, LET md tye for VILLA net 1B ell yo mgpe Plots, 

on low terms, & prett coun near two 

railway-stations, a yew niles Tomy — a ay Park and Regent's 
onw Ww 


Park. Advances WELL, Surveyors, 17, Bays- 
water-terrace, 
LIGIBLE LAND et EALING.—TO BE 
_4 LET, on Building Leases, for a term of ninety-nine years, well 
aiapted for the erection of villas, 4c. Sewers have been constructed 
at and there isa of water. Parts of the land 
have a frontage on the road, there are large beds of gravel 
in several parts. The land is within a few minutes’ walk of the Ealing 





and Castle-hill on the Great a Railway, from which 
there are Sepues See ean oe corey hour ™ the unté 
late at night. —For eens S. 
Fen : 16, Fins! cod ar, He ya! on M pone ae WILLED, 
eyors, aA r. 
at the Estate Office, in bury-place South road, Ealing. 





ANDSWORTH. --MANUFACTURING 

Ma mmclous etary ot "bwe foot fnery et 
Ps ia ntl ane 
now let off at about 602, 


further parti ” 
Messrs. FULLER, HORSEY, SON, & CO. 1, AE poe 








LET, on Leases, for 99 years, direct from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
walk of the new Railway Station at Stoke : So 


| builders treated with on liberal terms, and advances made if oe 


| Address, Mr. PEYTON DASHWOOD, Land Agent and Surveyor, 75, 


Mark-lane, E.C ; or G. BLACKMORE, Finsbury-wharf, 34, Whatt- 


road, City-road Basin. 


REAT NORTHERN BRICK COM- 


PANY, LIMITED.—TO BE SOLD, by Private Contract, the 
PROPERTY of the above Company situated at Arlesley, in the 
county of Bedford, consisting of seventeen acres Freehold and two 
acres Copyhold, more or less, containing an inexhaustible supply of 
Gault Clay 200 feet deep, with buildings, machinery, and plant. 
Cards to view the property may be obtained at the Company's Offices. 

No. 2 Wharf, Great Northern Railway, King’s Cross, 

June 27th, 1872. 


IGMORE - STREET, CAVENDISH - 
of excellent BUSINESS PREMISES, together with the © appr roeriete 
excellent BU r wi 
Furniture, and the Good-will, of a Plumbing and Seles Be eo og 
The above is a good chance for a young man wishing to commence 
business. —Full particulars at the Auction fand Wetite Agenoy Offices, 
No. 20, Regent-street, Waterioo-place. (Folio 317.) 


AMB’s CONDUIT - PASSAGE, RED 

J LION STREET, HOLBORN, and CHURCH-ROW, ores. 
To BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO BE LET by TENDER, from 

Michaelmas, 1872, on a Repairing Lease, for 14 years, EIGHT small 

but substantial meal with SHOPS, on the southern side of 











Lamb's dogg are og grt well situated for trade. Also, TO BE 
LET, on a Repairing Lease for 21 years, from edentien, 1872, NINE 
small HOUSES or ENEMENTS, Noa. = to 10 on the western 

side of Ch -row, leading from. Houndaditch, 
abutting on Waek Churchyard, and well situate. for business, the 
—Particulars of the repairs ah con- 





Gcican seauiced te In each case may be obtained atthe Surveyor's Office 
it 





Te PLUMBERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, 


and OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a thorough genuine 


See endorsed “ Ten- 
der for Lease,” are to be nme ; 
of the said H. fal, on or before the 30th JULY 

June 6th, 1 M. 8. 8. DIPNALL, Clerk. 


HE Committee for Letting | the” Bridge 
Hi Estates will meet at the Guil on 
Vath bay of JULY next, to receive PROPOSALS for 4 UBASE fa > 
Twenty-one Years, from Midsummer, 1872, of several HO SES. 
Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, on the north side of Valeutine-piscr, 
Blackfriars-r Further may be obtained upon applica- 
Archi Office, Guildhall. 
ae wis = FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 
Guildhall, 27th June, 1872. 


L 2Etegs b 


ESTATE COMMI 





TENDER.—The JOINT 


ng Saint Giles's W'thout, mE 

sot Salt Lee to receive TENDERS, 08 tit 
JULY, 1872, for LE eed Properties, 

‘ sti he Moorfields, Nos. 1 to 23, and 25 to 


Lots :-— 

ew Union-street, Little 

inclusive, for seven and Si; Nos and 4 26, Redeross-street 
lourteen, or twenty-one years 


years. 
Little —— ‘ 29 : 
Meuse of Mo. 27, Littl 1 Moorfields,” for eighty years. Tenant . 
spend about 1,000% in baikting ; or for twenty-one years, ies 
ears, Tenant 


advance 1, End- tor eighty ¥ 
any the 2th day 


the foregoing terms of years will commence the 
of aber 187% Forms of Tender and Agreement, etration 1 
full conditions of the above may be had on 6, Fore: 
esers. BAYLIS, BAYLIS, & at Ne Oo. 
Moraes Sone dee 
ALEX. J. BAYLIS, Clerk to the 





LL - COURT, QUEEN - STREET, 


.LANE.—TO BE 
CHEAPSIDE, and BOW. a valuable FREEHOLD = 


as an. Entirety, a and 

PERTY, containing in all about 7, oh 

side, the WAKEHO 1 cg eatanding fr. eine cae 

side, AK with No, 44 Bow-lane 

ee a ent beak, cad wan aeight be auch iraproved by the eet 

ot egaiinnl teien, “th wy at No, 7, Well<outt, 

Property can viewed 

and parts be obtained by app by bay wll; 

pT. G. KENSIT, Hail, Dowgate 





old-established BUSINESS, situated in a most 
ie the 3 the High-road, Kensington.—Inquire on the Premises, 4, Newland- 


TO. BUILDERS and OTHERS. — FOR 


DISPOSAL, an old-established Jobbing BUILDER and UN- 
pepe eye BUSINESS, well situated, near the capital of Kent 








ro PAVIORS and OTHERS.—The Streets 
Committee of 


the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 

a will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on FRIDAY. the 

JULY, 1872, at TWO o'clock panty; to a TENDERS ao 
Foner of OLD PAVING. ‘STONE, no a ix 

hitefriars, and which may be inapected there. Tenders are to be it in 

: with a which may be seen at the Office of the 

Basives ue Surveyor to the G he do 

emselves to accept the highest or any Tender. Tenders 

pry hy mae it to the undersigned, fore a DAW. fe gh her ated eng o'clock 
Sewers Othon Oci Guilabal, 4th_July, 1872, — 








pet amet an — man, Terms very easy.—Ad- 

ipo. "BRICK MAKERS and OTHERS.— 

TO BE SOLD, a cree. NINE ACRES of > 
ituated in sd tagenn th 


BRICKEARTH, very rich soil, sii irteen miles 
London, on the high road.—For iculars, apply. by letter only, 
street, Regent's Park, 


A.B. Mr. Ruddle, Architect, 60, 
(\LERKENWELL.—TO BE LET, on a 


building lease, a PLOT of BUILDING LAND, cnsupyhig en 











, 
srt about 12,000 square feet, situate near the Farringdon-street 


Station, or the Freehoid would be sold. —For further 
apply to Messrs, FULLER, HORSEY, SON, & CO. 11, Diltitenequare, 





Mr. EDWARD H. BURNELL, 92, Bedtord-ro¥, WC 


—To 

Oe CHAKITY stare sie 

oa the erection Of twen' BE LET vy ENDER, ne 

ilding agreement. Particulars may be cm, Bishore . 

MACK s LAMBERT, Architects and veyed before TWEL’ 

street, E.C., ee Tenders are to be deli é “a mt bind thes 
o'clock on MO. ay, JUL SULY 29th The nooepted by them 

Commission 14s, 

a In's-Inn-fie 

SIDE & aaa OB, Linen. 


to | Benubject tothe & cppevatot any Tender 
e Coborn ay 
CaRGAGI Hever Sums of MON 


sgE8 IN 
ADVANCED ORTGAGE of HOON ? 
coduan "ck ‘auEcrion. or local O oat 
HAYNES, Bolicitor, 8, War 











